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ENGLISH INGENUITY AND ENTERPRISE 

IN A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 
WE have often thought that British ingenuity and 
British enterprise are in nothing shown more conspi- 
cuously than in the advertising columns of our news- 
papers, and the similar sheets slipped under the 
covers of our magazines and reviews. There, if you 
give any attention to the matter, you see various 
mechanists, traders, and others, incessantly lifting up 
their voices before a we-fear-far-too-negligent public, 
in the hope of making the said public acquainted, as 
far as can be done “ within the limits of an advertise- 
ment,” with scores of ingenious inventions for human 
comfort and convenience, for the supply of natural 
defects, and the cure of natural ailments, or, what is 
of not less consequence, with places where clothes and 
other necessaries of life can be purchased on terms so 
extremely economical, that it would appear as if the 
humblest person would henceforth be quite inexcu- 
sable in not living and dressing like a gentleman. 
There is an ingenuity in the preparation of many of 
the articles advertised, an ardour and pathos in the 
diction of many of the advertisements, and an untir- 
ing perseverance in the act of advertising itself, which 
in our opinion reflect a strong light on the character 
of la nation boutiquiere, or shop-keeping nation, as 
Bonaparte, by way of ridicule, but in reality in com- 
pliment, called us. Advertisers are in their way en- 
thusiasts, They are generally men who have taken 
up a strong prepossession in behalf of something, with 
the virtues of which they are determined to make 
mankind acquainted. To this purpose they devote 
their whole being. Noobstacles daunt them. Whether 
aolumn cost three guineas or three shillings, it mat- 
ters not. The John o’ Groat Journal is as sure of 
their custom as the Times and Chronicle. They also 
go forth into the highways to proclaim the truths 
which burden their minds, Mr Warren has preached 
the virtues of his blacking through all Christendom— 
nay, even proclaimed it on the exterior of the Great 
Pyramid! Such a man may be considered as a kind 
of Peter the Hermit. It is, indeed, the same truly 
English ardour of mind which fought at Cressy, Poi- 
tiers, and Agincourt—which sent out Raleigh and 
Drake as explorators of a new world—which ranked 
up the Long Parliament against the king, and drove 
James LI. into ignominious banishment—which now 
fills every newspaper, puffs up the sides of every ma- 
gazine and review, and gives speech to every dead wall 
throughout the country. Such are simply the new 
shapes into which the same mental characteristic has 
been thrown, in accordance with the new forms of 
society. Strange that the same thing should at one 
time make a man cover his head with an iron pot and 
his breast with an iron corslet, that he might go out 
to fight his neighbours, and at another only induce 
him, perhaps, to placard the head and front of some 
poor fellow with the virtues of his cutlery or his silver 
goods, and send him forth to parade the Strand as a 
sign to the people. 

Another curious consideration arises from a survey 
of English advertisements. Many of them refer to 
matters of such nicety, both in themselves and in 
their application to human comfort and convenience, 
4s to mark very strikingly the highly advanced state 
at which we are arrived. 

With respect to the very act in which we are at this 
moment engaged, how many curious appliances are 
now at our command! There the Perryian metal 
pens, “protected by five patents”—first “the Patent 
Perryian Under Spring Pen,” then “the Double- 
Patent Perryian Pen,” the flexibility of which is “so 


absolutely natural” that its action “ cannot be distin- 
guished from that of the goose-quill,” and which more- 
over “accommodates itself to writers of all descrip- 
tions, to those who write fine, as well as to those who 
write coarse [we think we know one or two who could 
defy it], to the smallest character of the current, as 
well as to the largest of the text hand.” ‘There is also 
the “ Patent Perryian Flat Spring Pen,” the “ India 
Rubber Spring Pen,” and the “ Patent Three-Pointed 
Pen,” as well as the Drawing and the Mapping Pens, 
with many others. Well may Mr Perry head his 
advertisements with “Important to all who write !” 
Nor is he the only. ingenious mechanist who has 
devoted himself to facilitate the act of writing. There 
is Mr Mordan, with his steel pens, so improved as to 
‘remove the almost universal complaint, the uncer- 
tainty of depositing the ink in rapid writing, and the 
want of firmness and smoothness at the point.” The 
same gentleman has invented an “ oblique steel pen,” 
that is to say, one with a slit directed slantingly, or 
“parallel to the usual slope of writing, whilst the point 
is preserved central to the holder ;” the result of which 
is that the pen “may be used freely.” We would 
humbly submit that this is an object not desirable, 
and that it would be a great obligation to mankind, 
if at least the editors of party newspapers were fur- 
nished with a pen which could not be used without 
some restraint. Mr Mordan advertises “ Portable 
Leather Travelling Ink,” an article of which we can 
form no definite idea. If he means an actual liquid 
for writing in which leathér is an ingredient, and 
which is particularly calculated for use in travelling, 
we would say that the name is decidedly one of evil 
omen, and that the article ought to be avoided in par- 
ticular by all authors of travelling journals who wish 
their works to keep clear of the trunk-makers. Of 
improved inks there is now, however, no lack, as wit- 
ness the compositions of Morison and many others. 
One manufacturer of this article announces a kind 
prepared on a scientific principle of great plausibility. 
The basis, he says, is manganese, which, on oxidis- 

ing Dy exposure, becomes a jet black—a great im- 
provement certainly on the rusty colour which the 
iron of most inks produces on undergoing the same 
change. 

For personal comfort and general convenience, the 
inventions of English tradesmen are infinite. Nothing 
is too minute for their attention, if it promise the 
slightest relief from uneasiness or inconvenience, or 
make any thing answer its end in the least more 
patly. It would be worth while, as an illustration of 
the inventiveness of the nation, to inquire of how 
many patents the cork-screw has been the subject. 
We well remember the Nonpareil, which reigned a 
long time, to the great contentment of old gentlemen 
to whom rising from their chairs after the second 
bottle of port was more of a duty than a pleasure ; 
but at length there was an Improved Nonpareil, which 
we suppose continues to be infallible. Mr Mordan 
has applied his genius to the kindred subject of stop- 
pers, and produced an article which makes all kinds 
of bottles perfectly air-tight, “ with scarcely any addi- 
tional expense on the usual charge.” Not even the 
strongest volatiles escape Mordan’s Improved Stopper. 
Some years ago, there was a serious litigation before 
one of the supreme English courts, respecting the in- 
fraction of a patent for the improvement of hair- 
brushes—the improvement consisting of an arrange- 
ment of the little bundles of bristles, by which each 
bundle terminated conically, so that the whole took a 
better hold of the hair when applied to it. A patent 
Pedometer is advertised frequently, being, we pre- 


sume, merely a thing for taking measure of the foot. | 


On the single subject of domestic comfort and secu- 

rity, the number of inventions is very great. For the 

warming of buildings we have many plans—one being 

described as“ founded on certain principles of natural 

philosophy, now first discovered,” and attended with 

great advantages “in regard to economy, diminution 

of danger of fire, convenience, cleanliness, and the 

preservation of health.” Another is the “Chunk 

Patent Stove,” in the shape of a small upright cylin- 

der, which requires no attention of any kind for 
twenty-four hours, which will not set gunpowder on 
fire even though in contact with it, and “ may stand on 

the most delicate carpet without injuring it.” There 
is also Pearce’s Economical Radiating Stove, which 

“retains the heat for many hours after the fire is 
out,” and “ may be executed in any style of architec- 
ture, Grecian, Elizabethan, Louis Quatorze, orGothic.” 
Lastly, there is Perkin’s and Heath’s plan by hot- 
water pipes. For securing doors, chests, drawers, and 
so forth, we have various clever inventions besides 
Bramah’s Locks. Here Mr Mordan again comes for- 
ward. He offers us a lock of seven guards, the key of 
which can be varied infinitely, and cannot be imitated, 
and which defies all tampering with other keys. Mr 
Charles Chubb, of St Paul’s Churchyard, holds out an 
“Improved Patent Detector Lock, for all kinds of 
doors, iron-safes, drawers, desks, jewel-cases, dispatch 
boxes, &c.,’ and, like the above, not to be picked. 
One gentleman is extremely pathetic on the subject 
of locks. “ Look to your locks !” he first cries at the 
head of the placard, and then he proceeds to show 
what fatal effects often arise from the imperfection of 
these articles. Not only is money abstracted, but 
valuable documents are removed, erasures made, and 
the documents then replaced, the evil not being dis- 
covered till it is too late to repair it, by which a whole 
family is perhaps involved in ruin! He follows up 
the appeal with a selection of police cases, detailing 
the particulars of successful attacks on plate-chests 
and jewel-cases. With regard to the lighting of 
houses, ingenuity has not been so prolific of expe- 
dients. We have, however, Palmer and Company’s 
Patent Candle Lamps and Patent Metallic Wick 
Candles, the first being remarkable as a neater, more 
economical, and less troublesome way of burning 
candles, than the ordinary plan, while the candles 
themselves are described as of superior manufacture. 
We must confess, however, that we read with scep- 
ticism of “ Night-Lamps with Self- Extinguishers,” and 
“candles which must never be snuffed, but the wicks 
placed apart from each other, and they will then snuff 
themselves !” 


And yet these phenomena are not more wonderful 
than one which apparently attends Mr G. Minter’s 
Easy Chair, for this, we are told, “ will recline and 
elevate, of itself, into an innumerable variety of posi- 
tions, without the least trouble or difficulty to the 
occupier ; and there being no machinery, rack, catch, 
or spring, it is only for persons sitting in the chair to 
wish to recline or elevate themselves, and the seat and 
back take any desired inclination, without the least 
assistance or exertion whatever, owing to the weight 
on the seat acting as a counterbalance to the pressure 
against the back by the application of a self-adjusting 
leverage.” One word we would here object to most 
particularly. Has the Frankenstein-like mechanist 
ever heard of one who was 

** Lulled on the rack of a too-easy chair?” 
Surely if any chair ever had such a “rack” connected 
with it, it must be this piece of inspired upholstery. 
When we read of such wonderful conveniences, we 
almost fear that things are now-a-days made too nice 
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for us. Life seems threatened with an utter depriva- 
tion of the element of discomfort, the consequence of 
which will probably be something quite as fatal as would 
be that of an abstraction of the carbonie acid gas from 
the atmosphere, or a restraining of hens from picking 
up gravel. There, for instance, are Hall and Co.’s 
« Leather Cloth Shoes and India-Rubber Goloshes 
for Tender Feet.” We tremble at the idea of the 
luxurious ease they must afford. “The Pannus- 
Corium, or Leather Cloth Shoe, combines with the 
appearance of leather the greatest softness, ease, and 
elegance ; is light, elastic, and durable, and will never 
draw the feet. {An important assurance this, for one 
might almost expect that such shoes would go of 
themselves, a peculiarity which could not fail often 
to lead their wearers into scrapes.] The Patent India- 
Rubber Golosh resembles the finest morocco, is lined 
with the softest materials, namely, velvet, kerseymere, 
or kid, and, whilst thoroughly waterproof, is so light, 
that, when worn over, the Cloth Shoe, no sensible ad- 
dition is felt to the weight, both articles being as light 
as an ordinary shoe.” The luxury of these articles is, 
we would say, decidedly dangerous. People will for- 
get that they have feet at all. Besides, the chiropo- 
dists, having a vested interest in the corns of mankind, 
will have good reason to consider themselves aggrieved. 
Franks and Co. are, in our opinion, not less to blame, 
for they hold out hats not more than three and a half 
ounces in weight, and “so porous and elastic as to 
admit of a free circulation of air, thereby preventing 
the headache or pain quent on the wear of ordi- 
nary new hats.” Wearing such articles, people will 
forget that they have heads, and what is then to be- 
come of them? ‘We have the same fault to find with 
the ingenious men who address themselves to the 
beards of the Christian world. In this matter, for- 
merly, we had a thing eminently calculated to sadden 
and subdue the human heart. A man rose in a cold 
morning to a bad razor and an acre-breadth of intrac- 
table brush-wood, and knew that he was mortal. But 
now Mr Packwood comes in with his razor-strop, and 
Mr Rigge of Cheapside with his “ Magnetic Razor 
Tablet, termed the Double Action, combining, in 
its late improvements, the properties of both hone 
and strop,” and lo this trouble is removed from before 
the face of man ; he kicks up the heels of his mind, 
and in his joy becomes open to all those temptations 
which so peculiarly beset the heart which is free from 
care. 

This leads us to reflect how far, now-a-days, even 
the defects and blemishes which befall the human 
person are compensated and removed by the ingenuity 
of tradesmen. Loss of teeth is now scarcely a mis- 
fortune. We have the Mineral Suecedaneum, “ so 
universally recommended by the faculty of London 
and Paris ;’ also. the “ Improved Terro- Metallic 
Teeth,” covered with “ an enamel formed of metallic 
oxides, of every shade of colour, so as to match ex- 
netly with the teeth remaining in the mouth.” Loss 
of hair is of less importance than loss of teeth ; but 
there are not less anxious efforts to prevent the cala- 
mity from occurring, and repairing it when it has 
occurred. “Thine incomparable oil, Macassar,” is 
now rendered classic by Byron, who, however, made a 
strange mistake in his allusion to it, seeing that 
Macassar is not the name of the inventor or preparer, 
but that of a place, from which the oil takes its name. 
The noble poet’s mistake is a sad proof of the inatten- 
tion of the public to even the most frequently-repeated 
advertisements. The honours of the oil are in reality 
due to a gentleman who is perhaps the most persever- 
ing of all British advertisers, though doomed like Cas- 
sandra to have his advertisements but little regarded. 
The oil, we are told, “ nourishes the hair—prevents 
it from falling off or turning grey—changes grey 
hair to its original colour—and produces and restores 


hair.” In children (hear, ye mammas !) it “lays 


the foundation for a beautiful head of hair.” There 


_ are several other preparations equally mirific held out 


to the grey and bald ; but should any gentleman not 
chuse to become the subject of so strange a phenome- 
non, he may take up with the “ Improved Peruke,” 
the inventor of which justly remarks—“ The great 
dislike to perukes in general arises from the altered 
air they give the countenance, occasioned by makers 
paying no regard to the manner of the natural hair 
growing on the forehead, which, being different in 
every different individual, requires a corresponding 
difference in the peruke.” He adds, that, by his sys- 
tem, “the peruke is made to describe exactly the same 
angle on the forehead as the natural hair ; and being 
completely carried off from the temples, defies the 


closest scrutiny of the most proficient connoisseur to 
distinguish it from a natural head of hair.” This ad- 
vertiser is also one of those who err on the side of 
making mankind rather teo eomfortable. He offers 
a spring for perukes “ weighing only three drachms !” 
His perukes, thus furnished, would be found, he says, 
by captains of vessels and settlers in warm climates, 
“Jess objectionable than even the natural hair!” 
This is too mueh—it is almost, we fear, profane. To 
put nature into her best trim is allowable; but to pro- 
pose altogether to supplant one of her works with 
something pretendedly superior, is a kind of treason 
against her. Our perruquier should have the fate of 
Prometheus before his eyes. Defective hearing is 
another thing which modern ingenuity has made less 
of a misfortune than it used to be. There is a little 
utensil called the “ Voice-Conductor,” which “enables 
deaf people to hear conversation,” and “can be put on 
and off like a pair of spectacles.” There is also “the 
Otaphone,” “formed from a eorrect model of the back 
of the ear,” and designed, “ by fitting all the irregula- 
rities of that very uneven and elastic surface,” to 
gently “ press forward the parts, so as to produce a 
more perfect orbit and fuller recipient of sound.” Is 
it sight which is defective ? then spectacle-makers 
innumerable start up with their wares, some profess- 
ing to have their glasses “ground on a particular 
principle,” others pluming themselves on presenting 
“frames peculiarly adapted to the face of the wearer, 
so that the centre of each glass is brought exactly 
opposite the pupil of the eye—which is of great im- 
portance, although entirely neglected by many opti- 
cians.” Then as to personal beauty, how many expe- 
dients are at command for ensuring it, from the Baron 
Dupuytren’s Tamrukeyhu, which “ removes from the 
rete mucosum of the skin (that tissue upon whieh its 
colour depends) all sallowness, wanness, and tan ; 
causes a circulation of blood in the minute capillaries 
of the skin ; and gives to the countenance, neck, and 
arms, a beautiful clearness, softness, and healthy as- 
pect ;” to the well-known Liquid Bloom of Roses, 
an extract from the flower whose name it bears, eal- 
culated “to remove the injuries sustained by the use 
of deleterious compositions, and replac: beauty on its 
native throne, the countenance !” There are still, we 
believe, a good many plain people in the world ; but 
there is no reason why there should be any such any 
longer. Ugliness has evidently been for some time 
past altogether mexcusable. 

There is another thing which we have stated at 
the beginning of this paper to be inexcusable : that 
is, being ill dressed. How any man of the most ordi- 
nary means, or the simplest regard to decorum, can 
now allow himself to be shabby, is totally incompre- 
hensible. Under the cover of every review and ma- 
gazine which meets his eye, he sees announcements 
fron®clothing houses, of habits ultra-cheap, with por- 
traitures of specimen gentlemen such as might rouse 
a stoic to a desire of being equally well fashioned. 
There is an old superstitious notion that good clothes 
are dear, under the influence of which many gentle- 
men continue to make the old serve far longer than 
they ought todo. If they were only to pay a proper 
attention to the advertisements in question, they 
would discover that the maxim is now quite obsolete. 
A full superfine suit, “ of superior style of cut,” can 
be obtained im one house for only L.4, 5s. ; in another, 
a suit of “ Extra Imperial Saxony, the best that is 
made,” is held forth at L.4, 4s. Gentlemen may con- 
tract for three suits per annum, giving back each at 
the end of four months, for twelve pound six ; or for 
five suits, giving back the used garments every ten 
weeks, at seventeen pound ten ; and so on in propor- 
tion. Nor let the fear of unfitting suits harass the 
mind of the child of Adam. He can be measured by 
an instrament, “on principles mathematically cer- 
tain.” This instrument, “simply taking for its stan- 
dard the figure it is applied to, ascertains the real 
proportions of it, and is enabled to make such additions 
as are necessary for improvement, without the danger of 
their becoming distortions— while the universally 
adopted systems measure only the lengths and cir- 
cumference of the body, without reference to its 
shapes or positions, then draw their proportions from 
an ideal figure, and therefore inevitably fail to fit all 
whose symmetry is not in accordance with that stan- 
dard.” ‘With so considerate an instrament for mea- 
suring, tailoring has certainly reached its acme. To 
add another word, of remark or advice, would only 


diminish the impression which must already have 
been made, 


We had a number of other curious appliances to 
bring before the notice of our readers, but our limits 
are exhausted ; and if these are ever to becommented 
upon, it must be on another occasion. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
M. TURGOT. 
Second Article. 

WE are now to behold our philosophical statesman in 
a field truly worthy of his abilities, To quote the 
words of his biographer—* So many labours—a love of 
justice ever accompanied by compassionate goodness— 
a mind incapable of yielding to seduction or fear—and 
a zeal for the public good, as distinct from the love of 
fame, and from personal ambition, as human nature 
can permit—entitled M. Turgot not only to the bless- 
ings of the people of his province, but gai him 
general approbation ; and at the death of Louis XV., 
the public voice called him to the first offices of the 
government, as a man who, to all the improvements 
that study could procure, united the experience 
which results from habits of business” At this time 
the finances of the state were in the utmost con- 
fusion: there were great resources, but no credit. 
These were the natural consequences of a long-endur- 
ing system of error and oppressive exaction. 1t was in 
consequence of a general wish for reforming measures, 
that M. Turgot was called forward from his province, 
and made minister of marine. 

This office, for which he had no special qualifica- 
tions, was exchanged after a single month for that of 
comptroller of finances, the most difficult at that time, 
but the one for which M. Turgot was best qualified. 
He entered upon this function, under a decided under- 
standing with the king, that there should be no 
national bankruptcy, no increase of taxes, and no new 
loans ; and he immediately proceeded to ——- that, 
to make these objects practicable, the o ?, resource 
was a rigid economy in every department of the state, 
in connection with regulations for improving agricul- 
ture and facilitating commerce, and a more equitable 
distribution of the taxes. He at the same time in- 
formed his majesty, that he was quite aware of the 
difficulties of the task he had undertaken, from the 
interested views of many, the prejudices of others, and 
even from the people themselves, who might misin- 
terpret the very measures adopted for their express 
benefit. 

In France, legislation in matters of finance had 
long had but one principle, a desire of augmenting 
the revenues of the sovereign, without exciting cla- 
mours dangerous to the minister. The consequence 
was, that the regulations which were made, bore hard 
only on the people, and principally upon the country 
people, who, being always scattered, could neither 


orce an audience nor inspire terror. Commerce had 
been constantly sacrifi to views of revenue, or to 
the interests of petty corporations and pewerful indi- 


viduals. The industry of the nation was fettered by 
vexatious regulations and the privileges of particular 
bodies. The work upon the high-roads by the system 
of corrées, twice a-year brought slavery, misery, 
despair, to the rural labourmg class. The inte 
navigation of the kingdom languished in the midst of 
a thousand vain projects. The incomes of the towns 
were spent in selfish luxury by the richer citizens. 
The produce of the national taxes, small as its 
amount necessarily was in such circumstances, was 
farther diminished by the enormous expense of col- 
lection ; and the finance minister had often been 
obliged to have recourse to compulsory loans, and to 
the accommodation of private bankers, who profited 
greatly by his embarrassments. 

“It was out of this chaos,” says our authority, 
«that a new administration was to be created, founded 
upon justice, and directed to the good of the people. 
A virtuous man dared to undertake the task ; equally 
convinced that to exterminate the evil, it was neces- 
sary only to pursue the simplest principles (which he 
was astonished to find were little known), and oe 
also in the goodness of his heart an energy whi 
enabled him to set outward obstacles at defiance, 
though he disguised none of them to himself.” 

M. Turgot readily saw that it was not so much by 
reducing burdens, as by enabling the people to bear 
them better, that he could, in existing circumstances, 
hope to attain his end. “ His first regulations gave 
freedom to the commerce of corn within the king- 
dom. The benefit which this law was calculated 
to produce was that of giving new life to agriculture, 
by the encouragement resulting from the proprietors 
being sure of disposing of its produce at their own 
discretion. It tended to augment at once the quan- 
tity of the necessaries of life, and the net produce of 
the land ; to prepare for the people the resource of 
such a stock of corn as commerce might provide 
against unfavourable seasons and local scarcity ; and 
to render wages at all times sufficient for the support 
of those who received them, by making less frequent 
and less considerable the variations in the price of 
corn: in fine, by the establishment of a constant and 
certain commerce, to place the landlord and farmer, 
the government and people, out of the reach of a real 
decline of necessaries, of vexatious and oppressive law: 
and of disquiet and intestine troubles ; the cruel an 
infallible result of every kind of prohibitory system.” 

The freedom given by M. Turgot did not ex- 


tend to the exportation of corn, for, strange to say, 
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this was the subject of a strong prejudice among 
the French of that age, as it was amongst the 
English at a somewhat earlier period ; and he more- 
over calculated, that, till internal commerce was 
on a right footing, that which was external could 
not be great _ and was therefore the less 
to be aan He spared, however, no local restric- 
tions. “The exclusive privileges of bakers, the assize 
of bread, the obligation to grind corn at particular 

ills, and the several market-dues upon corn when 
sold, were so many fetters which it was necessary to 
break. They were all abolished during the admini- 
stration of M. Turgot, except indeed the manorial 
privileges as to mills, which he suffered still to sub- 
sist ; because he was unwilling either to take away 
without compensation a claim founded on prescrip- 
tion, and sometimes even on a voluntary compact, or 
to make the nation purchase, at too high a price, rights 
which would never have been valuable, if fraud sup- 
ported by power had not made them so.” He also 
suspended the tolls exacted by corporations and indi- 
viduals at markets, with the design of buying them 
up, for, though he looked on these not as property, 
but unrighteous privileges, which, having been given 
by the state, could be withdrawn by it, yet he was 
disposed to compensate the holders, from the consi- 
deration that they had in many cases been purchased 
as property. He at the same time afforded to the 
commerce in wine as entire a liberty as the defective 
mode of collecting the tax upon it would allow. He 
was to have given the same freedom to brandy, and to 
have abolished the regulations preventing that liquor 
from being distilled from the husk of the grape, and 
cider and perry from being sold out of the province 
where they were manufactured ; but these improve- 
ments he did not succeed in effecting. 

The direct advantage of all these p ings was 
confined to such as had property to dispose of. He 
now addressed himself to a great measure for the di- 
rect benefit of the people. ‘The regulations as to the 
making of roads which he had formerly introduced 
into his particular province, he now extended over the 
kingdom. The labouring class, who had formerly been 
compelled to make them without nominal remunera- 
tion, but who in reality became a burden upon the 
farmers, were now paid from a tax on land, which the 
landholders to without impatience, 
reflecting that their lands must now bring higher 
rent, since the burden of supporting the labourers was 
taken off the shoulders of the farmers. Our minister 
was obliged, however, to exempt from this tax the 
lands belonging to the clergy, which at this time were 
a sixth part of the whole of the lands in France. By 
the new regulation, it was provided that land required 
for roads should be paid out of the fund raised by the 
tax, instead of being, as formerly, taken without re- 
muneration. 

M. Turgot now turned his attention to the indus- 
trious classes living im towns. Here, none “ who had 
not been able to comply with certain formalities, 
frequently absurd, and van expensive, by which the 
title of Masters in the companies of tradesmen or 
artisans is acquired, were allowed to employ their 
strength and abilities as they pleased. These masters 
formed a little republic, the leaders of which, under 
the pretence of a police, had carried to a height that 
it would have been difficult to have foreseen, the art 
of rendering still more grievous the chains of the un- 
happy workmen, of loading the communities with 
useless expense, and of rendering even the rank of 
masters insupportable to those who had nothing but 
their industry to depend upon.” When M. Turgot 
abolished this odious and ridiculous slavery, “the 
inhabitant of the towns at length found himself at 
liberty to use his limbs and his labour as he pleased ; 
a right which at this time was enjoyed in no other 
country of Europe. * * This right, which is one of the 
first that nature has given us, and which may be 
considered as a necessary consequence of that of exist- 
ing, seemed to have been effaced from the recollection 
and the hearts of men.” From the unlimited freedom 
now given to artisans of all kinds, “there resulted a 
reduction in the price of bread, meat, and every kind 
of necessary, as well as of the productions of art: 
moreover, the practice of fixing the price of the neces- 
saries of life disappeared with the exclusive privilege 
of vending them, which furnished the only specious 
pretext for the practice. M.'Turgot, by means of a 
compensation, suppressed a multitude of petty offices, 
the very names of which were ridiculous and absurd, 
but which enjoyed privileges oppressive to the people. 
* * The manufactures of France were also rescued 
from the tyranny which Colbert* imposed upon them 
when he prescribed by law the size of different stuffs, 
and the modes of weaving and dyeing them, under pain 
of confiscation, penalties, and even corporeal punish- 
ments. Such regulations could only have been dictated 
to this minister by ignorant manufacturers, who con- 
sidered their ingenuity and practice as the boundaries 
of the progress of the arts, and imagined that they 
could subject the necessities and the taste of all future 

to the fashion of theirown. Some of these direc- 
tions had even the inconvenience of being physically 
impracticable ; though there was not on that account 
the less rigour in the punishments imposed. Finally, 
this edict of M. Turgot permitted industry, which 
had hitherto been almost wholly shut up in towns, or 
obliged to pay a tribute to their inhabitants, to esta- 


* Finance minister of Louis XIV. 


blish itself at pleasure in the country, and to fix upon 
those places where the low price of subsistence, or the 
facility of procuring the materials, seemed to have 
marked out for its true residence. 

« These general laws were accompanied with some 
particular ones, which had the same object. A law 
made under the pretext of the public good, compelled 
the butchers of Paris to borrow of a particular fund 
even money that they did not want, and the interest 
required for it was very exorbitant. Another law, 
still under the same pretext, which has been so much 
abused, and whose real object was the advantage of 
certain individuals, deprived the butchers of the free 
disposal of their tallow. They were delivered from 
these fetters, which forced them to sell dear; and at 
the same time the people were relieved from all the 
little exactions, of which the regulations put upon the 
butchers rendered them the victims, and obtained by 
the introduction of liberty and rivalship the advan- 
tage of having meat of a middling but wholesome 
quality, at a price proportioned to their wey 

Another law hell dso the Hétel Dieu or Hospital 
of Paris the exclusive privilege of selling meat during 
Lent, that is, during an eighth part of the year. The 
people, unable to live upon fish on account of the 
duties that enhanced the price, were, for a similar 
reason, deprived of flesh provisions, and condemned 
to feed on unwholesome and disgusting food. M. 
Turgot abolished this privilege of the Hétel Dieu, and 
substituted in its place a tax more than its equivalent. 
Thus he saved to the people the expense of an ill-admi- 
nistered regulation, at the same time that he encou- 
raged the fisheries by suppressing the duties upon salt 
fish, and half of the duties upon fresh sea-fish ; and 
introduced cheapness and abundance into the capital.” 

M. Turgot abolished the military corvées, a — 
by which individuals residing near roads were obliged 
to support the troops on their marches, and substituted 
a general tax for the same object. The tax called the 
taille, levied from the working-cl » was collected 
under favour of a peculiar arrangement. The collec- 
tor for each little district, himself a compulsory agent, 
had a right to call upon the four persons of the dis- 
trict whose proportion of the tax was the greatest, to 
pay up all deficiencies. ‘This oppressive regulation was 
now abolished. “ The proprietors of woods in one of 
the districts of Franche Compté were subjected to a 
singular kind of slavery. They were not only obliged 
to supply the manufacturers of saltpetre with all the 
wood they wanted at a low price, but they were also 
prohibited from selling their wood to any persons ex- 
cept the farmers-general* for the use of the salt-works. 
This oppression had subsisted a long time, and in- 
dividuals as well as communities had been prosecuted 
for having violated one or other of these laws, which 
could not both be obeyed at thesame time. The first 
was abolished by an operation in the farm of gun- 

owder ; and M. Turgot destroyed the privilege of the 
by removing their- manufactures into 
the midst of a forest belongmg to the king, to which 
the waters of the salt-mines were conducted by a new 
canal.” 

Turgot increased the number of ports which were 
allowed 1 to trade directly to the West India islands. 
He allowed-a free vent to the oil of poppies, which 
had hitherto been forbidden, though it was sold under 
a different name. The glass-manufactories of Nor- 
mandy had hitherto been under an obligation to fur- 
nish at a low price a certain quantity of glass to the 
towns of Paris and Rouen : they had thus no incentive 
to improve the article, but were on the contrary kept 
dowgw at a certain point of mediocrity, in order to 
comply without injury with the regulation imposed 
upon them. This regulation was now abolished. 

Of the many other lesser reforms of M. Turgot, we 
only can notice a few. He introduced new regulations 
respecting waste lands, for the protection of the people 
from the proprietors of tithes. He set apart a fund 
for the construction of canals, and commissioned three 
eminent geometricians to aid him in giving directions 
for such works. ‘The public conveyances for 
sengers and pn throughout the kingdom he put 
upon a new footing, in which they were comparatively 
subjects of fair competition. He did much to enco 
the arts and sciences; but it was generally by the 
purchase of the things invented or made, which, being 
distributed judiciously by the government, proved of 
service to others. “He had formed a plan of substitut- 
ing one direct tax, instead of that multiplicity of indirect 
taxes of every kind which arethe seo’ of industry and 
of commerce, and the prime source of the misery and 
poverty of the ——_ ;” but he was able to go but a little 
way in realising the scheme. The privilege of making 
powder, and the sale of saltpetre, had been leased to 
acompany. The profits arising to government were 
reduced almost to nothing, in consequence of the 
many petty concessions exacted upon different pre- 
texts. The farmers of the manufacture had many 
rights—for instance, that of taking wood wherever 
they chose at a low price. This was intended to en- 
courage the making of powder in the country. In 
reality, it had the contrary effect. The farmers were 
more anxious to make money by what they wrung 
from land-proprietors, as bribes to induce them to 


* Persons who at that period ts of revenue, 


on an agreement to pay a certain fixed annual amount, beyond 
which all was profit to themselves, or remuneration for manage- 
ment. Farm is properly a thing taken on lease, though now with 


us exclusively applied to a leased piece of 


spare their timber, than by furnishing the public with 
a good article. M. Turgot abolished the monopoly, and 
the instant effect was an increase in the manufacture 
to so great an extent, that the tax on the article pro- 
duced a million livres more than formerly. Hereto- 
fore, in all disputes between the administration and the 
payers of taxes, it was an understood matter that the 
revenue was to have the benefit of every doubt. Ac- 
cordingly, no one who felt himself aggrieved had the 
least chance of redress, without incurring more ex- 

mse than the money in dispute amounted to. M. 

‘urgot exactly reversed this cruel practice, and also 
favoured the private party in all cases where he had ge- 
neral and public laws on his side, and was only opposed 
by secret and surreptitious ones. The payment of pen- 
sions had been stopped for three years: M. Turgot 
now paid an arrear of two years on such as did not 
exceed four hundred livres (L.16, 13s. 4d.), that is, 
upon all those which, furnishing mere subsistence, 
had been given as a just reward, or at least as real 
charity. ‘The payment of the others he accelerated as 
much as possible. The other and more important 
obligations of the state were also attended to; the 
revenue was increased ; and so much was the national 
credit restored, that the stocks rose to par, and the 
minister was offered a loan in Holland of sixty millions, 
at the unprecedentedly low rate of something less than 
five per cent. ’ 

All these reforms were the work of twenty months, 
during which Turgot had two severe attacks of gout, 
a disease hereditary in his family, and which usually 
cut off its members at a premature age. It cannot be 
matter of wonder that proceedings affecting the in- 
terests of many individuals in what they thought an 
unfavourable manner, raised = 4 a large party against 
the philosophical minister. The season having been 
bad, these persons were enabled to make a t im- 
pression by their publications on the minds of the 
common people both in the capital and in the rural 
districts. They described M. Turgot and his friends 
as men employed in wild systems, who wished to 
govern from the recesses of the closet upon speculative 
principles, and who sacrificed the people to the expe- 
riments which they were desirous of making to ascer- 
tain the truth of their system. A + and dangerous 
riot took place in consequence, and was not put down 
without the employment of very vigorous measures. 

This virtuous man had managed the immediate affairs 
of his office with great self-denial and the strictest re- 
gard to economy, and at the same time to justice. He 
diminished its appointments one-fourth, and asked 
nothing for himself. Pensions upon places were strictly 
prohibited. Many gifts extorted from the towns were 
restored. The deputies of a certain town, in giving him 
an account of their administration, spoke to him of 
some emoluments which had formerly been sold at a 
price, that, from their subsequent increase, had become 
much below their real value. The minister replied 
that “the differences should be made up.” “ But, sir, 
a part of these emoluments now belong to yourself.” 
“The necessity,” said he, “is so much the stronger.” 
The owner of a new negro vessel proposed to call it after 
Turgot : he forbade the compliment,and publicly avowed 
his reprobation of the -horrible traffic. Every person 
who cultivated literature, science, or the arts, who had 
talents and made a right use of them, was treated by 
Turgot with distinction. They were sure to be listened 
to, and cordially received, if they had any thing to pro- 
pose that might contribute to the public welfare. 

All these virtues failed to save M. Turgot from the 
effects of interested clamour, and early in 1776, the 
king, though he admired the man, was obliged to ask 
his resignation. Many of his edicts were also repealed, 
so as to shut out the hope that, though he was not him- 
self in office, his plans would come into operation and 
benefit the people. He sustained the disappointment 
with magnanimity, and quietly betook himself to philo- 
sophical pursuits, as the next best means of rendering 
himself useful. He also amused himself by composing 
in verse, and it is not unworthy of notice that he was 
the author of the celebrated line respecting Franklin— 


Eripuit celo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis : 


That is, “He drew lightning from the sky, and took 
sceptres from kings.” When war was declared between 
France and England, he saw how honourable it would 
be in the French nation that the vessel of Captain Cook 
should be treated with respect at sea. He composed a 
memorial, in which he proved that honour, reason, and 
even interest, dictated this act of respect for humanity ; 
and it was in consequence of this memorial, the author- 
ship of which was unknown during his lifetime, that an 
order was given not to treat as an enemy the common 
benefactor of every European nation. 

“ The friends of M. ‘ot loved him as he deserved 
to be loved. ‘The mildness of his nature made them excuse 
a superiority which they were obliged to acknowledge, 
though he did not intrude it upon them, but concealed 
it without labouring to conceal it. * * With employ- 
ments so attractive and various; with the happiness 
of loving and being tenderly loved ; with the testimony 
of an unsullied conscience ; with the feeling so seldom 
experienced by a minister, of having never disguised 
the truth to his prince, and never subscribed his hand 
to one act of oppression or injustice ; and, in short, of 
having never merited enemies, but by defending the 
nation against the prejudices and the interest of powers 
ful individuals, and the public treasury against the 
avidity of intriguers of every kind; with enjoyments 


like these, that afford to a strong and comprehensive 
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mind the pleasure of contemplating and enjoying truth, 
M. Targot might have promised himself a happy career ; 
his friends might have indulged themselves in the hope 
of enjoying for a time a man whose superior informa- 
tion, whose amiable society, whose tender friendship, 
were one of their first blessings.” It proved otherwise. 
« Before his administration, his attacks of the gout had 
been merely painfal. The forced application to which 
he gave himself up in the midst of these attacks, had 
changed their nature; and in his retirement repose 
could net repair the disorders which a zeal for his duty 
had occasioned, The attacks were more and more 
dangerous, and he became at last the victim of his 
patriotism and his courage. His last attack, which 
was long and painful, altered neither his mind nor his 
temper. Always employed, in the intervals of pain, 
sometimes with a work that one of his friends had 

ablished, and in which he took an interest, sometimes 
fn the fate of a literary man who was at that time 
unfortunate, and sometimes in the pursuit of his own 
thoughts, and in collecting metaphysical observations 
upon the connection of our ideas with the state of our 
organs, his friends could perceive no other effect than 
that of a sensibility so much the more affecting, as it 
appeared to be excited merely by their cares for him ; 
and his soul saw with tranquillity the moment approach 
{March 20, 1781], when, in conformity to the eternal 
laws of nature, he was going to fill, in another order of 
beings, the rank which these laws had destined to him.” 


REMARKABLE CASES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


THE SHOP BOY. 

Cases exhibiting the precarious nature of circumstan- 
tial evidence, independently of the deep interest which 
generally attaches to them as mere narratives, are 
calculated to work so beneficial an effect on the public 
mind, that they cannot, it seems to us, be too fre- 
quently or too prominently brought forward in pages 
adapted for popular reading. By no other means can 
mankind be so strongly impressed with a saluta: 
conviction of the necessity of making the strictest an 
most minute investigations, ere the life of a fellow 
creature be arbitrarily shortened, or guilt of whatever 
kind be decisively laid to any one’s charge. The fol- 
lowing cases of cireumstantial evidence are collected 
from various sources. The first we find in the able 
notes to the new edition of Bentham (Tait, Edin- 
burgh), and the authority adduced is one of the col- 
lections of French criminal causes, that have been 
published at various times. The case is given in the 
original French, of which the following is a literal 
translation. 

Previously to the rebuilding of that long range of 
houses which line the Place St Michel at Paris, in 
front of the Rue St Hyacinth, an aged widow lived 
near that spot, being the occupant of a small + - to 
which was attached a back-parlour where she slept. 
She was believed by the neighbours to have amassed a 

iderable t of money. One young lad con- 
stituted, for a long time, her entire household. He 
slept on the fourth floor of the same building, but the 
staircase leading to his apartment had no communi- 
cation with the dwelling of his mistress. The lad was 
obliged to go round by the street, when he had to enter 
the shop, and when he left it to go to bed, he shut the 
outer door, and carried away the key, of which he was 
the sole depositary. One morning, theghop door was 
noticed to be earlier open than coat wie at the 
same time no movement indicated that either the old 
shopkeeper or her assistant had arisen. ‘This quietness 
alarmed some of the neighbours. On entering, they 
perceived no marks of violence about the door, but 
they found a bloody knife lying in the middle of the 
shop, and on her bed, in the back apartment, lay the 
shopmistress, dead—stabbed, to all appearance, by the 
weapon mentioned. The corpse heh in one hand a 
small handful of hair, and in the other a cravat or 
neckeloth. Near the bed was the money-box, which 
had been forced and pillaged. ‘The young shop- 
assistant was immediately seized, and he admitted that 
the bloody knife belonged to him. ‘The cravat which 
the murdered woman held in her hand was his. They 
compared his hair with that grasped in the other hand ; 
the two were the same, in colour and every other 
respect. Finally, the key of the shop was in his pos- 
session ; he alone had the power, by means of that key, 
of entering the shop without resorting to force. On 
the strength of this accumulation of evidence he was 
ut to the torture (on lui fait subir la question) ; under 
its agonies, he admitted the crime, and was broken on 
the wheel (rompu). 

Shortly afterwards, a tavern boy was taken up for 
some crime of a different nature. In the declaration 
emitted by him after conviction and condemnation, he 
confessed that he was the sole actor in the assassina- 
tion of the old woman in the Place St Michel. The 
tavern where he served adjoined her- shop, and he 
was on familiar terms with her shop-boy. To the 
latter he acted as hair-dresser, so far as regarded the 
periodical arrangement of the lad’s hairen queue ; and 
always when he used the comb, he carefully gathered 
those hairs which the instrument detached. By little 
and little he had thus collected the handful which was 
found in the grasp of the murdered woman. The 
knife, and one of the cravats of the lad, he had pro- 
cured without difficulty, and the terms of intimacy on 
which they were, enabled him with equal ease to take 
an impression in wax of the shop-key, for the fabrica- 


tion of a false one. By these means he entered and 
committed he deed, leaving things in the state which 
has been related. 

Such is the story as told by the French writer. 
Seldom has there been a piece of owe ! so coolly 
planned, and so ruthlessly executed, at the foreseen 
and expected cost of existence to two unfortunate be- 
ings. ‘The succeeding two cases are of a similar order, 
exhibiting the fall ‘of innocence before premeditated 
villany, and are from the Causes Celebres, first series, 
volume third (Amsterdam edition of 1775) 


THE JEWS. 

In a hotel or lodging-house at Milan, a Frenchman 
and two Jews were resident at one and the same time. 
The Jews occupied a chamber adjoining that of the 
Frenchman, who formed an acquaintance with them 
in consequence. He observed them to be very rich, 
as they often counted great bags of Spanish pistoles 
in his presence. This led him to the following guilty 
device. He cut or tore off a considerable portion of a 
night-wrapper or gown Lege ye | to him, and con- 
trived not only to leave it in the chamber of the Jews, 
but to watch the use which they made of it. They 
employed it to wrap up a parcel of one hundred pis- 
toles. On the morning after observing this, the 
Frenchman, as soon as he arose, alarmed the house 
with cries of “robbery!” Every body ran to his 
chamber, and there heard him tell a melancholy tale 
of the loss of one hundred pistoles, which he had 
wrapped up in the front of his gown. He asserted 
that some one must have entered while he slept, and 
cut away the part of the gown with the money. The 
officers of justice were called in to examine the house. 
In the chamber of the Jews was found the portion of 
gown, and the Frenchman instantly called out, “There 
is my money!” The Jews were timorous men, and 
were thrown into confusion. This strengthened the 
case against them, and the consequence was, that they 
were executed. At an after period, the guilty author 
of their death confessed the conspiracy by which he 
had implicated them. 


THE FLEMISH CURATE. 

Another victim of a plot of this nature was a 
Flemish curate, who lived near the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. He was aman of remarkable 
piety, and exhibited in his conversation and deport- 
ment all the virtues which ought to adorn the cha- 
racter of him who assumes to be a teacher of others. 
In his parish resided a man of violent passions, who 
entertaineda mortal enmity against another parishioner 
and neighbour, and resolved to assassinate him. Cast- 
ing his eyes deliberately about him to discover a mode 
of doing this with safety, this wretch noticed a habit 
which the curate had of throwing off his walking-coat 
whenever he entered his own house, and of putting on 
a short cassock in its stead, leaving the coat carelessly 
in an outer room or lobby, which was open to friend 
or stranger at almost any time. Observing this custom, 
the man alluded to resolved upon taking a diabolical 
advantage of it. He fixed upon a time when he knew 
the curate to be usually engaged in composing the 
sermon for the following Sunday’s service, and entered 
the lobby, whence he carried off the coat, and a 
neckerchief which he found also there. He knew 
that, immediately after this time, the person whose as- 
sassination he meditated would pass by a retired spot 
near the village. The villain had planned his time 
well, The victim came up to the spot as expected, 
and perished beneath the knife or dagger of his enemy, 
who afterwards returned, without delay, to the curate’s 
house. Favoured by the dusk, he placed the coat, 
neckerchief, and dagger, in the lobby whence he had 
taken them, and then went off to the nearest magis- 
trate, and denounced the curate as a murderer, de- 
claring that he himself, from a little distance, had 
beheld the commission of the crime. The magistrate 
hurried to the rted scene of the deed, saw and 
recognised the we om and then proceeded to the house 
of the unfortunate and unconscious clergyman. Half 


hidden in the lobby were found the coat, the kerchief, 

and the dagger, all of them more or less stained with 

blood. The curate was arrested and thrown into 
rison. 

When the matter sustained a judicial examination, 
the “bold, bad man” who had projected this double 
murder, adhered to his story, and as nobody was with 
the curate at the time in his dwelling, the accused had 
no susainateny evidence to offer, excepting what was 
afforded by his simple protestation of mmnocence, and 
the sanctity of his former character. All his flock, 
and indeed all who knew him, believed him to be 
utterly incapable of such acrime ; but the law, and the 
judges of the law, regarded the criminatory testimony 
as too strong to be doubted, and held it to be their 
duty to condemn the accused. The best of men, it 
was argued by the public prosecutors, have been known 
to be hurried by the violence of temporary passion into 
the commission of crime, and such was but too pro- 
bably the case here. When the sentence was known, 
a great sensation was excited over the whole country. 
The whole community were in favour of the curate, 
but this could not save him from the stake, to which 
he was doomed. He died with a degree of calm resig- 
nation, which drew tears of admiring pity. from all who 
saw him. 

Four years after his execution, the villain who had 
caused his end, involved himself in another murder, 
and on this occasion the crime was brought home to 


him. He was condemned to be broken on the wheel 


—a death too horrible for even such a criminal as he 
was. Before he died, he confessed the whole facts of 
the curate’s case. The memory of the latter was 
thenceforth honoured like that of the saints. 


HAWKINS AND SIMPSON. 

Cases have occurred, both where accusations have 
been established, and where they have been refuted, 
by the observation of some peculiarity in the ink with 
which documentary evidence was written. If the 
assertion has been made that all parts of a particular 
document were written at one and the same period, 
with the same ink, and if it is discovered that the ink 
has a different appearance at one place from that which 
it presents at another, judges and jurymen would be 
generally inclined to regard this as a strong proof of 
the falsity of the document, or at least of the assertion 
made regarding it. But the following case, which we 
find quoted in a little work entitled “The Theory of 
Presumptive Proof,” shows how cautious people ought 
to be in running hastily to such a conclusion. 

« John Hawkins and George Simpson were indicted 
for robbing the mail, on the 16th of April 1722. 
Hawkins, in his defence, set up an alibi; to prove 
which, he called one William Fuller, who deposed 
that Hawkins came to his house on Sunday the 15th 
of April, and lay there that night, and did not go out 
until the next morning. Being asked by the court, 
* By what token do you remember that it was the 
sth of April? he replied, ‘ By a very good token, 
for he owed me a sum of money for horse-hire, and on 
‘Tuesday, the 10th of April, he called upon me and 
paid me in full, and I gave him a receipt ; and I very 
well remember that he lay at my house the wee | 
night following’ ‘The receipt was now produced. 
‘ April the 10th, 1722. Received of Mr John Hawkins 
the sum of one pound ten shillings, in full of all ac- 
counts, per me William Fuller” ‘Upon inspecting the 
receipt, the court asked Fuller who wrote it ; he re- 
plied, ‘ Hawkins wrote the body of it, and I si 
it’ Court—‘ Did you see him write it ? Fuller—‘ Yes.’ 
Court—* And how long was it after he wrote it, be- 
fore you signed? Fuller—‘I signed it immediately, 
without going from the table.’ Court—‘ How many 
standishes do you keep in the house ? Fuller—‘ Stan- 
dishes? Court—‘ Ay, standishes ; it is a plain ques- 
tion’ Fuller—* My Tord, but one ; and that isenough 
for the little writing we have to do.’ Court—‘ Then 

‘ou signed the receipt with the same ink that Haw- 

ins wrote the body of it with? Fuller—‘ For cer- 
tain” Court— Officer, hand the receipt to the jury. 
Gentlemen, you will see that the body of the note is 
written with one kind of ink, and the name at the 
bottom with another very different ; and yet this wit- 
ness has sworn that they were both written with the 
same ink, and one immediately after the other. You 
will judge what credit is to be given to his evidence !” 

Thus the authenticity of the receipt, and the cre- 
dit of the witness, were overthrown by the sagacity of 
the court! But while the judge, Lord Chief Baron 
Montague, was summing up the evidence, he was in- 
terrupted by the following oecurrence :—The person 
who reports the trial was then taking notes of the 
emma = ; his ink, as it happened, was very bad, 

‘ing thick at the bottom, and thin and waterish at 
the top, so that, a¢cordingly as he dipped the pen, the 
writing appeared very pale or pretty black. ‘This cir- 
cumstance being remarked by some gentlemen present, 
they handed the book to the jury : the judge perceiv- 
ing them very attentively inspecting it, called to them 
—‘ Gentlemen, what are you doing? What book is 
that ? They told him that it was the writer’s book, 
and that they were observing how the same ink a 

ared pale in one place and black in another. e 
judge then told them—‘ You ought not, gentlemen, 
to take notice of any thing but what is produced in 
evidence ? and, turning to the writer, demanded 
* What he meant by showing that book to the jury ? 
And being informed by the writer that it was taken 
from him, he inquired, ‘ who took it, and who handed 
it to the jury? But this the writer could not say, as 
the gentlemen near him were all strangers to him, and 
he had not taken any particular notice of the person 
who took his book. 

That a jury ought not to take notice of any thing 
but what is produced in evidence, has been said to be 
law; but, on the contrary, it has been held, and surely 
very properly, that a juryman may find from his own 
knowledge ; indeed, what evidence can cénvince a 
person that that is which he knows not to be ? 

Hawkins and Simpson were convicted and executed ; 
indeed, the evidence against them was very strong ; 
but had the fate of Hawkins depended upon the 
single testimony of Fuller, he would, but for this 
occurrence, have fallen a sacrifice to the acuteness of 
the judge! who appears to have been much displeased 
at the accidental confutation of his remarks on the 
receipt, although it was an accident in favour of life.” 


THE BARBER’S APPRENTICE. 

In an earlier number of the present periodical, a 
sketch of a humorous kind appeared, under the title 
of the General Face, in which an individual is made 
to deplore the annoyances arising from the peculiar 
conformation of his countenance, which seemed rather 
to have the blended characters of the whole genus man, 
than the distinct lineaments of an individual variety 
thereof. He was incessantly mistaken for somebody 
else, and suffered frequently for the peccadilloes of 


* The robbery was committed about two o'clock on the morn- 


ing of the 16th. 
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somebody else. The subjoined anecdote would lead 
one to suppose that this case of the General Face was 
less fanciful than the writer of the sketch himself most 
probably imagined it to be. “September 14, 1772, 
came on, at the sessions in the Old Bailey, the trial of 
one Male, a barber’s apprentice, for robbing Mrs Ryan 
of Portland Street, on the highway, on the 17th of 
June last. The witnesses swore positively to the iden- 
tity of the lad, and the whole court imagined him 
guilty. He said nothing in his defence, but that he 
was Innocent, and his evidences would prove it, His 
evidences were the books of the court, to which refe- 
rence being made, it appeared that on the day and 
hour when the robbery was sworn to be committed, 
the lad was on his trial at the bar where he then stood, 
for another robbery, in which he was likewise unfor- 
tunate enough to be mistaken for the person who 
committed it ; on which he was honourably acquitted.” 
In another number we shall present a few more 
eases of circumstantial evidence. Those now given, 
we hope, will have had sufficient interest in the eyes 
of our readers to make the promise of an early con- 
tinuation acceptable. 


POINTS OF ETIQUETTE. 
A SMALL volume entitled “ The Laws of Etiquette,” 
of American authorship (Philadelphia, 1838), having 
fallen under our notice, we propose to make a selection 
of a few passages from it, with observations on their 


purport. 

In the Introduction, the author favours us with the 
following view of the gradations of rank in the States, 
which will be new to many of our readers. “ There 
is perfect freedom of political privilege ; all are the 
same upon the hustings, or at a political meeting ; 
but this equality does not extend to the drawing-room. 
None are excluded from the highest councils of the 
nation, but it does not follow that all can enter into 
the highest ranks of society. In point of fact, we 
think that there is more exclusiveness in the society 
of this country than there is in that even of England 
—far more than there is in France. There being 
there less a, a disarrangement or con- 
fusion of ranks by the occasional admi of the low- 
born aspirant, there does not exist the same necessity 
for a jealous guarding of the barriers as there does 
here. The distinction of classes, also, after the first 
or second, is actually more clearly defined, and more 
rigidly observed in America, than in any country of 
Europe. Persons unaccustomed to look searchingly 
at these matters, may be surprised to hear it ; but we 
know from observation, that there are among the re- 

table, in any city of the United States, at least ten 
istinct ranks. We cannot, of course, here point them 
out, because we could not do it without mentioning 
names. Every man is naturally desirous of finding 
entrance into the best society of his country, and it 
becomes therefore a matter of importance to ascertain 
what qualifications are demanded for admittance. A 
writer, who is popularly unpopular, has remarked, 
that the test of standing in Boston is literary emi- 
nence ; in New York, wealth ; and in Philadelphia, 
purity of blood. To this remark we can only oppose 
our opinion, that none of these are indispensable, and 
none of them sufficient. The society of this country, 
unlike that of England, does not court literary talent. 
We have cases in our recollection, which prove the 
remark, in relation to the highest ranks, even of 
Boston. Wealth has no pretensions to be the standard 
any where. In New York, the Liverpool of America, 
although the rich may make greater display and bruit, 
yet all of the merely rich will find that there does 
exist a small and unchanging circle, whether above or 
below them, ‘it is not ours to say,’ yet completely apart 
from them, into which they would rejoice to Ch ga 
trance, and from which they would be glad to receive 
emigrants.” The writer in this paragraph seems to 
infer that “literary talent” is courted in England ; 
which is true only in a limited sense. It is notorious 
that neither men of science nor literature are courted 
or held in esteem in this country, to the same degree 
as men possessing hereditary or naval and military 
rank. If we substitute France for England, the infe- 
rence is correct. . 

The passages on dress are good. “What style is to 
our thoughts, dress isto our persons, It may supply 
the place of more solid qualities, and without it the 
most solid are of little avail. Numbers have owed 
their elevation to their attention to the toilet. Place, 
fortune, and marriage, have all been lost by neglecting 
it. Your dress should always be consistent with your 
age and your natural exterior. That which looks outré 
on one man, will be agreeable on another. As success 
in this respect depends almost entirely upon particular 
circumstances and personal peculiarities, it is impos- 
sible to give general directions of much importance. 
We can only point out the field for study and research ; 
it belongs to each one’s own genius and industry to 
deduce the results. However ugly you may be, rest 
assured that there is some style of habiliment which 
will make you passable. If, for example, you have a 
stain upon your cheek, or are afflicted with a nose 
whose lustre dims the ruby, you may employ such hues 
of dress, that the eye, instead of being shocked by the 
strangeness of the defect, will be charmed by the grace- 
ful harmony of the colours. Every one cannot indeed 
be an Adonis, but it is his own fault if he is an Ausop. 
If you have bad eyes, which have lost their lashes, and 
are bordered with red, you should wear spectacles, If 


the defect be great, your glasses should be coloured. In 
such cases emulate the rather than the sea ; green 
spectacles are an abomination, fitted only for students 
in divinity. Almost every defect of face may be con- 
cealed by a judicious use and arrangement of hair. 
Take care, however, that your hair be not of one colour 
and your whiskers of another; and let your wig be 
large enough to cover the whole of your red or white 
hair. It is evident, therefore, that though a man may 
be ugly, there is no necessity for his being shocking. 
When we speak of excellence in dress, we do not mean 
richness of clothing, nor manifested elaboration. Fault- 
less propriety, perfect harmony, and a refined simpli- 
city, these are the charms which fascinate here. It 
is as great a sin to be finical in dress as to be negli- 
nt.” 

oe The rules for bowing come next. “The salutation, 
says a French writer, is the touchstone of good breed- 
ing. According to circumstances, it should be re- 
spectful, cordial, civil, affectionate, or familiar ; an 
inclination of the head, a gesture with the hand, the 
touching or doffing of the hat. It is a mark of high 
breeding not to speak to alady in the street, until you 
perceive that she has noticed you by an inclination of 
the head. Some ladies curtsey in the street, a move- 
ment not gracefully consistent with locomotion. They 
should always bow. If an individual of the lowest 
rank, or without any rank at all, takes off his hat to 

‘ou, you should do the same in return. A bow, says 
- Fontaine, is a note drawn at sight. If you ac- 
knowledge it, you must pay the full amount. The two 
best bred men in England, Charles II. and George IV., 
never failed to take off their hats to the meanest of 
their subjects. If you have any thing to say to any 
one in the street, especially a lady, however ‘intimate 
you may be, do not stop the person, but turn round 
and oak in company ; you can take leave at the end 
of the street.” This last sentence contains a good ad- 
vice. Standing to talk with an acquaintance in the 
street, is one of the most likely means for catching 
cold, and therefore, independently of other reasons, 
ought if possible to be avoided. 

ere is some agrecable chit-chatty matter on the 

subject of visiting. “Of visits there are various kinds : 
visits of congratulation, ceremony, condolence, and 
friendship. each belong different customs. 
the appointment of one of your friends to any office 
or dignity, you call upon him to congratulate, not 
him, but the country, community, or state, on account 
of the honour and advantage which it derives from 
the appointment. 

Visits of condolence are paid within the week after 
the event which occasions them. Visits of ceremony 
should be very short. Go at some time when business 
demands the employment of every moment. In visits 
of friendship, adopt a different course. If you call to 
see a friend who is staying at lodgings, however inti- 
mate you may be with him, wait below until a servant 
has carried up your name and returned to tell you 
whether you can be admitted. If you cannot find 
any one to announce you, you should knock gently at 
the door of his chamber, and wait a little while before 
entering. If you are in too great a hurry, you might 
find the person drawing off a nightcap. These decent 
formalities are necessary even in the most unreserved 
friendships ; they preserve the ‘ familiar’ from dege- 
nerating into the ‘ vulgar,’ 

The style of your conversation should always be in 
keeping with the character of your visit. You must 
not talk about literature in a visit of condolence, nor 
lecture on political economy in a visit of ceremony. 
After a ball or a dinner, you visit during the week. 

If you should happen to be paying an evening visit 
at a house, where, unknown to you, there is a small 
party assembled, you should enter and present your- 
self precisely as you would have done had you been 
invited. To retire precipitately with an apology for 
the intrusion would create a scene, and be extremely 
awkward. Go in, therefore, converse with ease for 
a few moments, and then retire. Take care to let it 
be known the next day, in such a way as that the 
family shall hear of it, that you were not aware that 
there was any company there. Likewise, if you are 
intending to enter one house, and find that you have 
got by mistake into another—a blunder very easily and 
very often committed in Philadelphia, in consequence 
of the singular uniformity of the houses—it is better, 
provided you have fairly entered the parlour before 
perceiving your error, and provided, also, that you 
are not an utter stranger to the family—it is better, I 
say, to remain for a short time as if you had intended 
to pay a visit there, and say nothing whatever about 
the matter ; but your visit should not be quite as long, 
nor your manner so confused, as this sentence. 

During the administration of General Washington, 
Mr Jefferson was one evening invited to a dance at 
the house of a distinguished military officer in Phila- 
delphia. At about eight o’clock he got into his car- 
riage, and gave the coachman what he thought was 
an accurate direction as to the place where he was to 
be driven. By mistake he was set down at the door 
of the house directly opposite, which happened to be 
the residence of a member of Congress, whom he had 
never visited, and who was very warmly opposed to 
him in politics. It was. not until the Secretary of 
State was in the middle of the drawing-room that he 
discovered that he was, as it has lately been expressed, 
quite ‘in the wrong box” ‘The lady of the house 
chanced to be sitting there alone, the gentleman being 


ill. The person of Mr Jefferson was of course known, 


and under that assurance he presented himself with 
admirable ease and self-possession, and sat down. He 
conversed, making himself very agreeable, drank tea, 
and staid till half- nine o’clock, when he took leave. 
Inquiring from servant at the door where he 
should find the house to which he had been invited, 
he made his way thither, and communicated to the 
ladies the error into which, through the stupidity of 
his coachman, he had been led ; and they, the next 
day, informed their neighbours. This anecdote may 
be relied upon ; and if there is no other on record 
respecting Mr Jefferson’s manners, there is enough in 
it to convince us that he was a high-bred gentleman.” 

It is the height of vulgarity to say, on saking gar 
departure after a visit, that you “have spent a happy 
evening,” or to make any similar remark ; for it is 
resumed you could not have been otherwise than 


tare leaving a card for a stranger, do not forget to 
add your address ; and do not omit it, if you leave 
a card for another in a city where you are a stranger.” 
It is reckoned improper to put your address on a card 
which you leave at the house of an inhabitant of the 
same town, for it is presumed that your place of resi- 
dence is known to your friend. “ ‘lhe card of a man 
should be small, plain, unglazed, and ungilt. A gilded 
and glazed card is agreeable only as belonging to 
woman. [ should be glad to exhibit to the host of 
American parrenus their own broad, glittering cards 
—bearing upon them names reeking with plebeianism, 
gewgawed with some paltry title, the synonyme and 
passport of insignificance—in contrast with the plain 
and modest wr of some of the highest peers of the 
British realm.” The author concludes with a useful 
admonition, “ A visit and an umbrella should alweys 
be returned.” 
On the subject of epistolary correspondence, the 
following hints occur :—* Wafers are now entirely 
po oem | A letter of business is sealed with red wax, 
and marked with some common stamp. Letters to 
entlemen demand red wax, sealed with your arms.” 
ar body knows that these are correct enough rules 
as respects England, but who could have expected to 
see an American recommending the use of arms! 
These relics of a barbarous age continue in use only 
to mark family distinction, and, therefore, as things 
purely aristocratic, can have no proper place in the 
social customs of a republican people. Are we to un- 
derstand from the recommendation to use heraldic 
emblems, that the Americans are democratic only in 
their political relations, and aristocratic in the common 
concerns of life? Have they a heralds’ college with 
a king-at-arms to grant armorial bearings? or do they 
seize hold of any arms that suit their fancy? The 
subject is involved in mystery.” 
A few more “points” wiil be given at the first op- 

portunity. 


SPECULATIONS ON WORDS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

To drive at, To treat of —There is one peculiarity in 
the style of our old writers, which makes it sound very 
rugged to modern ears, and certainly cannot always 
be admired, although it is strictly idiomatic. We 
refer to the placing of the preposition at the end of 
the clause, instead of before the relative. For ex- 
ample, South SAYS, “As to the matters which he is 
here to treat of,’ &c. Now, we should say, of which he 
is here to treat. He speaks of “a sordid om supine dull- 
ness, which they so much affect to distinguish them- 
selves by, and «hich we by no means desire to vie with 
them in.” The longer the clause, the uglier it sounds : 
here, for instance, by which, and in which, would greatly 
improve the sentence. The shorter the clause, the 
better it is : in fact, sometimes in very short clauses it 
is necessary to put the preposition at the end, to avoid 
stiffness or affectation. For example, “the book 
which you were is not yet published 
of which would be stiff. Perhaps mentioned would be 
better ; but the idea is not exactly the seme. Better 
still to omit the relative altogether, and say “the book 
you were speaking of is not yet published.” When we 
omit the relative, which we geserally do in short 
clauses of this kind, the preposition must come at the 
end. Some object to the omission of the relative at all ; 
but that is unreasonable. Our best writers omit it, 
and it is strictly idiomatic. For instance, South speaks 
of “the text we are upon.” ‘You cannot say “upon 
which we are.” Again, he says, “ is the grave a place 
to dress ourse)ves for heaven?” Try in which to dress 
ourselves: you spoil the sentence. Tt becomes Latin, 
not English. So Julius Charles Han says, “the first 
school was at:” alter it, and you speil it. You 
can’t say the first school at which I was, unless you 
wish to be laughed at. But there are other cases in 
which the preposition must come last, if we would 
preserve the force of the sentence. South says, “ This 
was the main point which they then drove at ;” you 
cannot say, “at which they then drove.” The phrase 
is to drive at, not to drive. It would not be recog- 
nised, if the at were removed from its place. Lord 
Brougham has very good instances of the retention 
of this truly English idiom : as, for example, in his 
speech at Dover, lately published ; “then,” he says, 
“would be seen—what God forbid I should live to 
witness the occasion for—Wellington coming forth a 


* Captain Marryat alleges that the Americans who visit Eng- 
land apply at the heralds’ college for coats of arms ; but this wants 


confirmation. 
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veteran warrior, and adding one bright superfluous 
to the history of his imperishable renown.” 
Pecks this is the best rule to observe : if the prepo- 
sition belongs to the verb, and forms one phrase with 
it, completing ‘its sense, it should go with the verb: 
and if this make the sentence weak from’the number 
and position of the little words, omit the relative. 

An, A. Ladies. Y, ie—The proper indefinite ar- 
ticle in English is an; an book or an egg { an apple 
or an pear. When we say, as we do now, “ a pear,” 
we have lost the n jn an. We do not add n when we 
say an apple. The grammars tell us a is made an be- 
fore a vowel. Itis not so. An is made a before a 
consonant. The » is dropt. An is the indefinite 
article, in German cin, and in the French wn ; in these 
languages the n is not dropt as it isin English. The 
numeral one is the same word ; and an apple means 
one apple. We may often hear foreigners talk about 
giving one shilling to a man, for a shilling, or seoing 
one p Bay for a play. In the same way we are tol 
that in forming the plural of lady, y is changed into 
ie. Now, this is not the right way of putting it. The 
old way of spelling lady is ladie, and the plural of 
course ladies. Well, in the plural the old way is 
kept ; no change is made. But in the singular, the 
te been altered to y; so that it is the singular, not 
the plural, that has been changed. Now we spell the 
plural of day, days; but formerly it was daies, and the 
possessive singular daies also. The old writers were not 
always regular in the spelling, but that was the rule. 
Thus, in Fell’s Life of Hammond, we have “two and 
fifty quarter-daies,” and in the same page “ a daies- 
work. 

In the same way the nouns heaviness, hardiness, 
.&e., and the adjectives plentifal, beautiful, &c., have 
not changed the y to +: they have lost the ¢ from 
heavie, hardie, — beautie ; and heary, hardy, plenty, 
beauty, have changed ie to y. 

In the same way in the plural of church, ¢ is not 
added ; it is taken away in books. The old ending was 
és or es; and in churches, classes, it is retained, because 
the word cannot be pronounced without it. In books 
¢ is dropt. 

Wilderness.—The word wilderness is rather a curious 
word in two ways. Words in ness generally denote 
a quality, as in hardness, strangeness, fondness, &c. But 
in a few instances it denotes a place, as in fastness 
and wilderness. This is curious. But the er in wilder- 
ness is more so. From wild, “ wildness” is the word 
we should expect, and we have that word denoting 
“the being wild.” The er is merely euphoniec, like 
the 6 in number (nwmerus). 

The ness in these words must not be confounded 
with the ness in Sheerness, Shellness, and Dungeness : 
this ness is in fact the same word as nose and the 
French nez, and denotes a point or nose of land. We 
ee of a neck of land and a tongue of land, and why 

uld we not speak of a nose of land?* So the naze 
in Norway. Latin nasus “ nose.” 

But to return to wilderness, and the insertion of er, 
&e, There is a verb wilder, and bewilder, but the er in 
wilderness is not likely to have come from these. 
Wilder seems to be a later word, and we find in old 
writers wyldeness used in the sense of wilderness. An- 
other letter inserted in English to relieve the blunt- 
ness of the sound is s, as in huntsman, tradesman, 
seedsman. The s is merely euphonic. As in German, 
the wedding-day is not hochzeittag, but hochzeitstag. 

Villain, Clown, Knave, Boor—In many languages 
there is a transition, not altogether unnatural, from 
lowness of condition to lowness of character. It is so 
in Greek, and it isso in English. A villain was origi- 
nally only a cillanus or inhabitant of the ville, depen- 
dent on the great man or lord of the soil ; now, a 
villain is a knave. But a knave was formerly only a 
servant, nay, before that, only a bey. The German 

ba is now a boy, but the English, after becoming a 
servant (Wickliffe’s Version of the Bible has “ Paul, 
a knave of Jesus Christ,” that is, a servant of, &c.), has 
now beceme a rogue. In the same way, though colere 
in Latin meant to till the land, and colonus a tiller of 
the land, the nglish clown means not merely a country- 
man, but a cowntryfied or rustic man. So, though the 
German bauen means to till the land, and bauer a 
countryman or peasant, the English boor, which is the 
same word, means more,and implies something of the 
clown, and the adjectives boorish and clownish are 
ee rae. In the word neighbour, that is 
nigh-boor, the word has lost its peculiar meaning. Now, 
on the other hand, while countryfied, clownish, boorish, 
and rustic, imply something coarse, cityfied implies 
something polite, as we see in the word urbane, from 
urbs “ a city,” or civil, from civis, “a citizen.” 

Do—The word do has undergone many curious 
changes. It is the same in origin as the Greek do, the 
Latin da, and the Sanscrit da ; and the primary mean- 
ing is to put ; hence the senses of make, give, &e. In 
English, do had the meaning of “to put” commonly, and 
still retains it in the compounds to don, to doff, and to 
dout, that is, to do on, to do off, and'te.do out, or, as 
we should say now, to put on, and put off, or to put 
out. Ina passage in the New Testament, do is used 
just as we now use make: “I do you to wit,” &c., that 
‘1s, I make you to know, or I give you to understand, 
&c. But the usage most remote from the original 
meaning is the auxiliary, thus, I do think, &c., I do 


* Nish is the word in the island of Skye and other parts of the 
Western Islands and West Highlands. Thus Trotternish, Rossi- 
nish, &c.—Eb. 


not believe, where the words think and believe are in 
fact in the infinjtive mood equivalent to substantives, 
as if we were to say, “I do the believing that,” &c. 

The Gernfans had formerly the same phrase, which 
is now obsolete ; for cithengle: Ich thue glauben, Ich 
thue erwarten, &c. The modern phrases “to do a 
person,” or “to be done for,” &c., are only technical 
applications of the common meaning. 

Chap, Cove, Fish, Phogy, &e.—It is curious to observe 
the terms which are commonly used to describe per- 
sons of whom we wish to speak. The ancients were 
content with their homo and vir, or when they wished to 
be indefinite, with their simple quidam ; but moderns, 
and especially we believe the English, are not satisfied 
with so meagre a supply of synonymes. In the sense 
of person, we my | d probably some scores of words 
employed every day of our lives. We hear a person 
described indiscriminately as a nice body, or a good old 
soul, or we are informed that there was not a soul in the 
house when some body broke in, and ran away with all 
the plate. We hear of a queer chap, arum old codger, 
a strange cove, or my young covey, a clever fellow, an 
odd fish, a facetious bird, a dirty httle urchin, a young 
rogue, a young Pickle, an eccentric being, a dear crea- 
ture, a clever young monkey, an idle dog, a lazy youn 
hound, a young buck, a young blade, a young blood, 
the old boy, old squaretoes, an old sobersides, an old 
joker, an old file, an old phogy, and half a hundred 
cireumlocutions besides. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

THe superstitions of the European Northmen, or 
Scandinavians, under which term are included the 
early inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland, were of a kind remarkably accordant with the 
cold and stern character of the regions which they 
occupied. Like the ancient Greeks, the Scandinavians 
had seats of the gods and of the blest which they 
called Asgard and Walhalla (or Valhalla), and these 
bore the same relation, in their character, to the Olym- 
pus and Elysium of the Greeks, that the countries of 
the north, with their stormy climes, their icy moun- 
tains, and perilous waters, bore to the perfumed and 
verdant plains of Hellas, and the fair blue skies over- 
hanging the smooth Ionian Sea. Nothing could afford 
better proof of the utterly fanciful nature of all these 
mythologies, than the fact, that they were thus mo- 
delled and modified in every case by the earthly 
habits, likings, territorial position, and ignorance of 
geography and astronomy of the individual tribes 
among whom they respectively originated. 

The deification of one or more great princes or 
rulers seems to have constituted the basis of the Scan- 
dinavian as well as of every other pagan mythology. 
Odin, the supreme deity of the Scandinavians, and 
the ruler of heaven and earth, appears, like the Hel- 
lenic Jupiter, to have been a distinguished chief and 
warrior of early times. Although it is asserted by 
some that a divinity of the name of Odin was wor- 
shipped from the most remote ages, there is reason to 
believe that the worship of this personage, in the 
north at least, had its real origin a few centuries 
before the commencement of the Christian era, when 
a powerful chieftain of the name was driven by the 
Romans from his dominions between the Euxine and 
Caspian, and took refuge in Scandinavia, the whole of 
which he subjected to his sway. Like Mahomet, this 
chief appears to have established a new religion, of 
which he himself assumed to be the earthly head, as 
the servant or minister of 4 divine being of the same 
name. In the course of time, however, this distinc- 
tion was entirely lost, and the persons and acts of the 
divine and earthly Odin became inextricably blended 
in the mythology and traditions of the north. The 
great records of the religious and legendary know- 
ledge of the Scandinavians, are the Eddas and Sagas 
of Iceland, partly written in poetry and partly in 
prose. The oldest of the Eddas, a series of poetical 
fragments, was collected from oral tradition in the 
eleventh century, and the others are of later date. 
The acts of the deities and heroes of the north, the 
creation of the world, and prophetic revelations, form 
the general subject of these pieces. 

The Scandinavians, like the Greeks, believed that 
the universe was originally a chaos, or mass of con- 
fused vapours, peopled by a race of Rimthursar, or 
evil spirits of gigantic bulk. A being of nobler na- 
ture sprang up among these, named Bure, from whom 
were descended Odin and his two brothers Vile and 
Ve. These younger divinities followed exactly the 
same course with the northern giants that was pur- 
sued by Jupiter and his brothers with regard to the 
Titans, or older and gigantic deities of Greece. Odin 
began to war with the Rimthursar, and having at 
last overcome their great chief Ymer, he created the 


world out of that giant’s body. His flesh became the 
mould, his bones the rocks, his hair the vegetable 
tribes, his blood the ocean, and his skull the heavens, 
at the four corners of which were placed certain 
dwarfs, called North, South, East, and West, whose 
duty it was to sustain the celestial dome. After this, 
the luminaries of the sky were set in their places, and 
the order of the seasons appointed. Natt (night) 
wedded one of the Aser, or celestial family of Odin, 
and gave birth to Dag (day). These deities travel 
alternately round the world in cars, drawn by single 
horses. Every great body, as in the Grecian mytho- 
logy, was represented by a divinity. Frigga, or the 
earth, was the daughter of Odin, and also became his 
wife. The inhabitants of the earth, or mankind, were 
created by Odin and his brothers. Two pieces of 
wood, the one of ash and the other of elm, formed the 
materials of the first pair of mortals, who were dis- 
for beanies and intellectual ability. 

he race of deities inhabited Asgard, a place sup- 
posed by some to have been the city in Asia whence 
the real or mortal Odin was expatriated. The fabu- 
lous Asgard was pictured as containing numerous 
palaces and halls, the largest of which was the Man- 
sion of Joy, where Allfader (Odin) sat on his throne 
amid his divine family. This throne was named Lid- 
skialfa, or the Terror of Nations, and from it he could 
overlook the whole earth. Two ravens, Hugin (Spirit 
and Muninn (Memory), sat always at his ear, an 
communicated to him intelligence of all things that 
were going on in the universe. Among the deities 
who dwelt in Asgard, one of the most important was 
Thor, or Asa-thor, son of Odin by Frigga, and the 
Mars, or warrior-god, of the Scandinavians. 

Thor is described as the god of thunder, and the 
strongest of beings, earthly or heavenly. He is the 
son of Odin and Frigga, or, in other words, of the Sun 
and the Earth. When he moves, the earth trembles. 
He holds in his hand a powerful hammer, called the 
Crusher (otsian) with which he annihilates all who 
oppose him, and who offend the gods. In battle 
Thor is always girt with a magic girdle, which has 
the power of inspiring him with a divine fury, and 
redoubling his reso 4 On his right hand he wears 
an iron gauntlet, with which he grasps and wields 
the formidable crusher. This latter instrument was 
— by a dwarf, named Sindri, the prototype of the 
deformed blacksmith-deities of the Greeks, Vulcan 
and his Cyclops. The hammer possesses the wonder- 
ful power of never missing its aim, and when launched 
at any object, returns to the hand of Thor, after hav- 
ing destroyed his foe. Thor is sometimes called 
Aukistor, or Thor of the Car, from his riding on a 
chariot, drawn by two powerful he-goats, named Sang- 
niostr and Tangrisner. His deity has a spouse named 
Sipia, famous for her beautiful hair. 

After Odin, Thor was the most cherished deity of 
Scandinavia, and had statues and temples erected to 
him every where. The statues of him were usually 
formed of clay, and represented a tall figure, with a 
red-painted beard, indicative of the lightning, which he 
was supposed to wield. Bread and meat were supplied 
daily to the god by his worshippers, and at stated 
times, libations were poured out in his honour. 

Balder, the second son of Odin, was the most beau- 
tiful and amiable of the Aser or gods. Unlike the 
rest of his brethren, he was fond of peace, and had the 
power of allaying tempests, and acting as a mediator, 
to avert divine wrath. His decrees were irrevocable. 
In some points he resembled the Apollo of the Greeks, 
but the general qualities of that personage found a 
closer representative in B or Bragi, the god of 
eloquence and poetry. Niord, the god of the sea, and 
his son Freys, the god of rain, were also important 
deities of the north. Every element, or important 
natural phenomenon, was under the guidance, in like 
manner, of some celestial personage. Frigga, the 
Scandinavian Juno, was the of fertility and 
plenty. Freia, or Freya, the daughter of Niord, was 
the Venus of Asgard, and the patroness of matrimony. 
Freia was assisted in her duties by Siona and Sofna, 
the first of whom made lovers faithful, while the other 
reconciled them when they quarrelled. Eyra was the 
physician of the gods. There were various other minor 
divinities in the Scandinavian mythology, though not 
nearly so many as in the Grecian roll. ‘The deficiency 
was made up among the northerns by the assignment 
of more multitudinous duties to the greater deities. 
Thus Odin, from the extent of his government, re- 
ceived as many as one hundred and twenty distinct 
each indicating some individual quality ascribed 
to him. 

The great hall appointed for the reception of the 
spirits of the brave, when they left earth for the seat of the 
gods, was called Valhalla. Twelve beautiful yet terrible 
anes named Valkyries (choosers of the slain), were 
the guides of the good spirits to the hall of Valhalla, 
and supplied them with mead. The occupftion of 
drinking this northern nectar, and of eating the fat 
of the wild boar Serimner, which, after serving as the 
daily food of thousands, became whole again every 
night, filled up all those intervals of time in Valhalla 
that were not passed in fighting. None but those 
who had shown surpassing bravery on earth were 
admitted into this Scandinavian paradise, and when 
there, their daily amusement was to fight with one 
another till all or nearly all were cut in pieces. But 
little harm was done in this way, for the spiritual 
bodies soon reunited, and enabled the warriors to 
appear, entire in lithe and limb, at the feasts that 
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followed these extraordinary engagements. The skulls 
of enemies were the drinking-cups used at the enter- 
tainments of Valhalla, and the’ guests are described as 
being almost perpetually in a state of inebriation. It 
was only when the cock announced the arrival of 
morning that these terrible heroes arose from table, to 
issue to the field of battle through the five hundred 
and forty gates of Valhalla, and hack each other to 
pieces anew. Such was the never-ending round of 
employment destined for the departed heroes of Sean- 
dinavia 


The conception of a ise so gloomy and terrific 
as this, illustrates strongly the character of the Norse- 
men on earth, and y nature a their a and 
enjoyments. Perpetual fighting and perpetual intoxi- 
imagine, for the filling up of the long ages of eternity ; 
and such, doubtless, were their prime occupations in 
the forms of mortals. ‘They assigned the same ten- 
dencies to their gods. Odin himself took no nourish- 
ment but wine, and the whole history of himself and 
his brethren exhibits but one continuous scene of 
battling with giants and demons. Of the latter class 
Loki was the head or chief, being in fact the Devil of 
the Scandinavians. He was remarkable for his cun- 
ning, with which he intermingled a sort of malicious 
trickiness, that made him resemble the Momus of the 
Greeks, or the Puck of the fairy mythology, though 
with a darker shade of evil in his character than was 
assigned to either of these frolicsome personages. 
Whatever of good Odin was either executing or pro- 
jecting, Loki made it his constant business to counter- 
mine and undo the work. He figures in this light in 
every Scandinavian legend, with scarcely a single 
exception. 


As a sample of the subject-matter of the Eddaic. 


poems, and of the pure absurdity of the superstitions 
which they nourished, we offer the following account 
of Thor’s 2 in search of his lost hammer, 
miélner.* “On awakening one morning, Thor missed 
his hammer: in a rage he shook his head and beard, 
and groped about after his implement ; then calling 
to Loki, at that time his friend, told him his loss. 
They set out together for the abode of Freya, and 
asked her to lend her feather-dress to aid in the reco- 
very of the hammer. Freya willingly consents. 
Give it would I unto thee 
E’en if of gold it were ; 
And unto thee commit it 
Even if of silver it were. 
Loki on the dress, flew away from Asgard, and 
eame oe Giant-land. Here he found Thrym, a prince 
of the giants, sitting on a hill, twisting gold collars 
for his ee and trimming the manes of his horses. 
He asks Loki how it goes with the Aser and the Alfs, 
and what has brought him to Giant-land. Loki makes 
answer that it goes ill with them, and asks him if he 
had hidden Hlorida’s (Thor’s) hammer. Thrym ac- 
knowledges having done so, and adds, that it is eight 
rasts (miles) under the ground, and that he will not 
restore it till they give him Freya for his bride. As 
Freya was the northern Venus, we need not be sur- 
prised that she was a favourite object of regard with 
the giants; and when we further consider that she was 
the moon-goddess, a very plain reason will appear why 
the dwellers of the sunless region of Giant-land or 
Utgard were so anxious to obtain her. 
ki flew back, and was met on the way by the 
anxious Thor. They went again to ‘fair Freya,’ and 
Thor abruptly bade her get on her bridal dress, and he 
would drive her in his chariot to Giant-land. Freya 
‘was incensed at this proposal ; ‘ she snorted so loud 
that the whole Asa-hall shook under her ; her cele- 
brated Men-brisinga, or jewel, burst ; and she posi- 
tively refused. A council of all the Aser, and all the 
Asynier, was forthwith summoned to deliberate how 
the hammer might be recovered. Heimdall, ‘ the 
whitest of the Aser, proposed that Thor should put 
on him ‘ the bridal fine linen, wear the great Men- 
brisinga, have jingling keys fastened to his belt, wo- 
men’s clothes falling about his knees, broad stones on 
his breast, and handsome head-gear.’ Thor strongly 
objects to this arrangement, lest the gods should here- 
after him as a woman ; but Loki reminds him 
that if did not recover his hammer, the DY ssa 
would make themselves masters of Asgard. or at 
length consents, dons his female attire, and Loki pro- 
poses to accompany him as his maid. The buck-goats 
are driven home and yoked to the chariot, and mis- 
tress and maid drive off for Giant-land ; rocks burst, 
and the earth burns beneath their wheels. Thrym, 
descrying their approach, calls to his brethren to 
make ready to receive his lovely bride, to drive home 
his gold-horned cows and coal-black oxen, declaring 
that he abounded in treasure, and wanted only Freya. 
Early in the evening the guests assembled; plenty 
of ale was there for the giants. The bride ate an ox, 
ight salmon, all the sweetmeats prepared for the 
ladies, and quenched her thirst with three huge mea- 
sures of mead. Thrym is rather astonished at these 
feeding powers of his bride, and exclaims, 
Didst thou ere see a bride 
Bite more greedily ? 
I ne’er saw a bride 
Bite more broadly, 
Nor more of mead 
A maiden drink. 


* We use the translation of the story in the Foreign Quarterly 
Reyiew, article Scandinavian Mythology, vol. iy. 


The maid at once replied that Freya had tasted no- 
thing for the last eight days, such had been her anxiet 

to reach Giant-land. now thinking himself 
privileged to kiss his bride, raised her veil, but in- 
stantly sprang back the length of the hall. ‘ 


F has had no sleep for the last eight nights, } 
phe te been her anxiety to reach Giant-land. The 
sister of the giant now comes in, and after northern 
fashion claims bride-money. 

Give me from thy hands 

Thy rings so ruddy, 

If thou wilt win 

My friendship all— 

My friendship all, 

My whole affection. 
Thrym calls to bring forth the hammer, that the 
marriage may be performed over it. Mivlner is laid 
in the lap of Thor, ‘ his heart laughs in his breast, 
he grasps its well-known short handle, crushes first 
Thrym, then the rest of the giant race, finally the 
sister, who had ventured to ask him for bride-meney. 

A stroke she got 

Instead of shillings, 

A blow of the hammer 

Instead of rings. 

Thus did Odin’s son 

Regain his hammer.” 

Such was the trash sung by the skalds or bards, 
and incorporated in the Scandinavian Eddas, along 
with references to the domestic superstitions of the 
Norsemen. Of these wild and familiar delusions, it 
is unnecessary to offer any lengthened explanation. 
There was a common belief in the existence of an 
inferior order of supernatural beings, the more pro- 
minent of which were deformed dwarfs, called Dwirgs 
or Trows, who invisibly intermingled in the affairs of 
mortals. These stunted and grotesque demons were 
ugly and malicious, and had their dwelling-place in 
caves or rocks in the earth. The Scandinavians like- 
wise believed in the tyne of magical incantation, 
especially if performed by a particular kind of wand, 
and accompanied by the chaunt of Runic rhymes. In 
other points, also, the domestic superstitions of the 
northerns were of a wild and terrible character. To 
them we owe the original ideas of mermaids, sea- 
serpents, and krakens, the belief in which is scarcely 
yet exploded. The kraken is described by Pontoppi- 
dan, in his History of Norway, as an animal of enor- 
mous bulk, often seen in the northern seas, and Milton 

ives a fine description of it, in all its imaginary size, 
in the lines, 
Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 


The air, too, was — by the Scandinavians with 
gigantic demons. All their fancies of this order were 
k, gloomy, and savagely grand. 

The mythology of the Scandinavians survived till a 
much later date than any other system of heathen wor- 
ship in Europe. It was not abolished till the eleventh 
century. St Olaf, king of Norway, and a zealous sup- 

rter of ae usually receives the credit of 

ving overturned this most barbarous form of reli- 
gion. In the course of his efforts to Christianise his 
subjects, he ordered a statue of Thor, and the pedestal 
on which it stood, to be broken in pieces, and showed 
the n- that the meat which had been laid down 
for the use of the god was not eaten by him, but by a 
host of rats and other vermin that had formed a lodge- 
ment about the foundation of the colossal image. 
Whatever might have been the influence of the mytho- 
logy of the Scandinavians in Britain, it disappeared 
shortly after its overthrow on the continent of Europe, 
or only lingered in a kind of traditional existence 
amidst the remote islands of O and Shetland, 
till finally banished by the progress of a more general 
intelligence. The dread names of Odin, Thor, and 
other deities of the north, who for centuries weighed 
down the human faculties, and kept up the reign of 
superstition, are now only perpetuated in the appella- 
tions affixed to some of the days of the week. Thus, 
our term Wednesday is derived from Odin’s or Wodin’s 
day, that being the day of the week in which the 
northern Jupiter or supreme ruler of the gods was 
most honoured and worshipped. Thursday is from 
Thor, the second in dignity among these fabulous 
deities ; as this day was called Dies Jovis be Ro- 
mans, we have here’ a confirmation that Thor the 
thunderer was equivalent either to Mars, or the thun- 
dering Jove of the Grecian mythology. Friday takes 
its appellation from Freya, the daughter of Niord, 
and corresponds with the Dies Veneris, or Venus day 
of the Greeks and Romans. is derived in 
the same manner from the god Saeter of the Scan- 
dinavians, and Saturn of the Greeks. Tuesday, or an- 
ciently Tiesday (a pronunciation still preserved in 
Scotland), is supposed to be from Tisa, the wife of 
Thor, and the reputed goddess of Justice. Sunday 
and Monday were respectively named from the Sun 
and Moon, both by the northern and southern nations 
of Europe, from a remote period of time. The cir- 


between the characters of the deities whose names 
were employed to distinguish the same days of the 
week both by Greeks and Scandinavians, is not a, 
little remarkable,.and has never, as far as we know, 
been the subject of explanation by philologists or an- 
tiquaries. The fact is only certain, that the names of * 
the days of the week now used by every civilised 

ple, are based upon the mythological rvances 
of either the Grecian or Scandinavian races. 


_ SHIPWRECK OF THE MENTOR, 

In the year 1831, the whale-ship Mentor, of New 
Bedford, in New England, sailed for the Indian Ocean, 
to prosecute the fishing in the southern hemisphere. 
The ship’s company, officers and men, consisted of 
twenty-six persons, Edward C. Barnard master. The 
Mentor doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and traversed 
the Indian Ocean in safety, but adverse winds and 
currents then began to impede its course, and, on the 
2st of May 1832, while running for the Ladrones, 
the vessel, after being tossed about at the mercy of the - 
winds for three days, struck upon a coral reef, which 
afterwards proved to lie near one of the Pelew Islands. 
This group lies six or seven degrees north of the equa- 
tor, in the middle of the numerous isles on the south- 
east of the Asiatic continent. 

The mishap of the Mentor took place in the night. 
In the first impulse of terror, ten men left the wreck 
in a boat, and were never again heard of ; the conti- 
nuance of the storm renders it but too probable that 
they speedily perished. In attempting to put off in 
a second boat, another man was drowned. The sur- 
vivors, eleven in number, remained on the wreck till 
daybreak, when they saw land at the distance of twent; 
or thirty miles. Collecting a few arms and a s 
stock of provisions, they left the ship in their only 
remaining boat, and, after sailing three or four miles, 
reached a rock, or islet, about sixteen rods in length, 
where they rested all that day and night to refresh 
themselves with food and sleep, preparatory to the 
attempt to make the land in sight. But, in the morn- 
ing, they were visited by twenty-two natives in a large 
canoe, the wreck having been noticed from shore. 
These sav: were entirely naked, and frightful in as- 
antastically tattooed,and having long coarse 

lack hair hanging over their shoulders. They were 
well armed, besides, with battle-axe, spear, and toma- 
hawk. Though not openly unfriendly, these savages 
robbed the sailors of the greater part of their rescued 
property, and, finally, made sail for the wreck, signing 
to the shipwrecked band to follow them. The Ame- 
ricans, however, wished to get rid of their visitors, and 
took this opportunity to launch their boat, and steer 
in another direction than that of the nearest land. 
Thirty canoes came in the way to interrupt them, but 
after a little skirmish they got past, and rowed on 
during the whole remaining part of that day and night. 
On the ensuing afternoon, they came to another island, 
on which, being exhausted and dispirited, they resolved 
to land. On entering a small bay or harbour, they 
were met by numerous canoes, and taken on shore in 
triumph. 

The isle on which they now were, proved to be 
Baubelthouap, the largest of the Pelew group, and 
about 120 miles in length. The inhabitants, supposed 
to be about 2000 in number, held a solemn consulta- 
tion on the case of the poor mariners whom fate had 
thrown into their power. They were brought before 
the great chiefs of the island, who were found seated 
on a platform between two buildings of considerable 
size, made of bamboo sticks and leaves, and which 
seemed to be the national places of council and carousal. 
On this occasion the deliberation continued for about 
an hour, in the midst of a great assemblage, male and 
female, young and old. The unfortunate captives had 
an ominous ciel, meanwhile, before their eyes. 
front of the platform stood a beheading block, and the 
question ol consideration obviously was, whether 
or not the instrument should now be put te its legiti- 
mate uses. At length the women began to wail and 
howl, and this seemed to decide the matter in favour 
of the strangers. A cup of peace ormercy was handed 
to them, containing sweetened water, rendered aes | 
sweet by the respite from desth which it betoken 
All this while, the natives behaved indifferently but 
not cruelly to them, and they were taken, at the close 
of the council, to a neighbouring village, where resided 
a prophetess, one of the women who had been chiefly 
instrumental in causing a verdict of mercy to be given. 
On the way to this village, the American seamen were 
equally delighted and surprised to meet a oe 
looking old man, with long grey hair, and unlike t 
other natives except in the tattooing, who addressed 
them in tolerable English. “My God!” he exclaimed, 
“you are Englishmen!” The sound of his voice, ut- 
tering language so unexpected, excited the most lively 
emotions in the minds of the seamen. “ This person,” 
says the narrative of the survivors of this expedition, 
“ was by birth an Englishman, and had been on the 
island about twenty-nine years. He told us that he 
had been a hatter by trade, and that his name was 
Charles Washington. He had been a private in the 
British naval service, on board of the Lion man-of- 
war.” Some trifling offence led him to leave the ship 
in fear of punishment, and take up his abode on the 
island, where he had attained to great ——— and 
had become the sixth chief in the nation. He had 


cumstance of there being such a marked resemblance 


adopted all their habits, and was quite content with 
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his situation, having 6 wish ever to see his own 
country again. , 

The authority, of this strangely- individual, 
whose friends in Britain have probably given him up, 
long since as dead, made the situation of the mariners 
tomparatively easy and comfortable. Indeed, the 
natives, though a very rude and primitive race, seem 
tovhave been of good general dispositions.. ‘They were 
of a light copper complexion, and the females only wore 
@ sort of girdle of bark. ‘They tattoed their bodies 
abyndantly, and anointed themselves to excess with 
cocoa oil. The ladies were excessively fond of orna- 
ment, and one of their articles of this order deserves 
notice, as especially novel and ingenious. “In their 
noses they wear a stem of the kabooa leaf, which 
answers the double purpose of an ornament and a 
smelling bottle”’ At last, after a stay of several 
months with these people, a negotiation was entered 
into by the mariners for their release and departure. 
Upon the stipulation of sending to the island three 
hundred muskets, ten casks of powder, and various 
other lesser articles, they got a canoe built, and in 
this and their own boat, eight of the shipwrecked 


_crew left the island, three being left behind as hos- 


At the same time, three natives, 4 of them 
chiefs, aecompanied the ,in the hope of bringing 
home the reward. 

Perhaps never did men venture upon a great ocean 
in such miserable vessels as these two boats were, 
the one holding a crew of five, the other of six men. 
Their main hope lay in the chance of speedily finding, 
in the open sea, some vessel engaged in the China 
trade. Searcely, however, were they fairly afloat, when 
bad weather came on ; the boat was dismasted ; the 
rudder of the canoe was unshipped ; and the same 
boat sprang a leak, which was only kept under by 
constant baling. At the end of five days of fearful 
toil and danger, the canoe overset, and the whole party 
were driven into the single remaining boat. ‘Their 
stores of water and provisions, too, were running low, 
yet they continued to stand out for four days more, 
when they unexpectedly came in sight of land, as well 
as of, a fleet of, canoes, which soon came up to them. 
A barbarous scene was then commenced by the 
savages contained in these canoes. “They attacked 
us with brutal ferocity, knocking us overboard with 
their clubs, in the meantime making the most fright- 
ful grimaces, and yelling like so many incarnate devils. 
Rea fell upon our boat and immediately destroyed it, 

ing it into splinters, and taking the fragments 
into their canoes. While this was going on, we were 
swimming from one canoe to another, entreating them 
WW signs to spare our lives, and permit us to get into 
their canoes. This they for a long time refused, beat- 


captain (Barnard), with Rollins, one of the crew, per- 
ded the islanders to put them on board, promising 
that iron and various other articles would be immedi- 
ately given from the vessel in retarn. Only a small 
tity of iron was sent, and the consequence was 

t the natives were highly dissatisfied, and increased 
their severity towards the remaining prisoners. Unfor- 
tunately, the English captain was not (as he afterwards 
alleged) in cireumstanees that permitted of further 
exertions to obtain the release of thé rest, and he sailed 
away, leaving them to a worse fate than before. Among 
other incidental cruelties inflicted on them, in addition 
to their ordinary sufferings, they were. compelled to 
undergo the tgttooing process, which is thus described : 
—“ We were in tlie first place securely bound down to 
the ground, and there heldé fast by our tormentors. 
They then proceeded to draw with a sharp stick the 
figures designed to be imprinted on the skin. This 
done, the skin was thickly punctured with a little in- 
strument, made of sharpened fish-bones, and somewhat 
resembling a carpenter’s adze in miniature, but having 
teeth, instead of a smooth sharp edge. This instrument 
was held within an inch or two of flesh, and struck 
into it rapidly with a piece of wood, applied to it in such 
a manner as to cause it to rebound at every stroke. In 
this way our breasts and arms were prepared; and 
subsequently the ink, which was made of a vegetable 
found on the island, and called by them the savvan, was 
applied. The operation caused such an inflammation of 
our bodies, that only a small portion could be done at 
one time ; as soon as the inflammation abated, another 
portion was done, as fast as we could bear it, till our 
bodies were covered. It was effectually done ; for to 
this day the figures remain as distinet as they were 
when first imprinted, and the marks will be carried by 
us to the grave. They were exceedingly anxious to 
perform the operation on our faces ; but this we would 
not submit to, telling them, that sooner than have it 
done, we would die in resisting them.” 

But this was comparatively a light item in the inces- 
sant sufferings of these poor mariners. Out of the six 
left after Captain Barnard escaped with Rollins, three 
sank under their afflictions. One of them died rather 
suddenly ; but the other two, when reduced to the last 
extremity, and unable to move, were each put into a 
canoe, and set adrift to meet a horrible living death ! 
A fourth of the band, for some trifling offence, was 
beaten to death, and it was with difficulty that the re- 
maining two, Helden and Nute, to the former of whom 


we owe this narrative, escaped the same fate. As for 
the three poor islanders of Pelew, who in the simplicity 
of ignorance had set sail for an unknown land of pro- 
mise, one of them was charged with stealing food, and 
turned adrift in a canoe on the wide ocean with his hands 


ing us most unmercifully, whenever we caught hold of | tied! A second was literally starved to death. The third 
any thing to save ourselves from sinking.” ‘They were | was one of the miserable trio of survivors. 


ultimately taken in, and were stript naked on the | 


instant, though the sun was shining so vividly that 
their bodies were almost immediately blistered by 
exposure to it. On reaching the shore, a crowd of 
women and children met m Fang yelling like “ Bac- 
chanals or Bedlamites.” Fights and quarrels imme- 
diately began for the ownership of the several captives, 
and in the contest the latter were sadly abused. At 
rg each man got a master, and was taken home 
im. 

This unpromising beginning was not belied by its 
end. The island upon which the mariners had unfor- 
tanately stumbled, was a low, barren, miserable rock, 


— three-quarters’ of a mile long by half a one in | 


breadth. From seamen it has received the names of 
Lord North's, Nevil’s, or Johnston’s Island, and has 
been believed to be uninhabited. ‘he natives call it 
‘o’bee. They are of a light copper colour, and the 
men go almost entirely without clothing. ‘They have 
high cheek-bones and flat noses, and are far more wild 
in appearance than the Pelewislanders. In character 
“they are cowardly and servile, yet most barbarous 
and cruel, combining in their habits, tempers, and 
dispositions, the most disgusting and loathsome fea- 
tures that degrade humanity.” 

The position of the poor Americans was dreadful 
under these savages, The only vegetable cultivated 
on this sandy coral rock was a species of the well- 
known farrow-root; and for the growth of this, proper 
soil had to be gathered from all quarters and mixed up 
like a compost. The indolent natives threw the whole 
labour of doing this upon the poor captives. Nearly 
maked, they were kept constantly at work, under a 
broiling sun, at no time having a sufficiency of food, 
and at different times reduced to all but the last extre- 
mity of famine. To many other inflictions they were 
wantonly subjected. After being two months, indeed, 
on the island, two of the party succeeded in getting 
their release. An English ship came in sight, and the 
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Seeing their captives perishing one by one, and get- 
ting totally unserviceable, the brutal savages in whose 
hands these poor men were, began to see that it would 
be their interest to complete some bargain for their 
release before the death of the whole made it too late. 
Accordingly, the captives got a promise that they should 
be put on board the first passing vessel, on condition of 
a present of iron being made to them. On the 24th of 
December 1834, the British barque Britannia, bound 
for Canton River, came in view, and the captives ob- 
tained their release. When Nute came on board the 
Britannia, he was in such a deplorable state that it 
was believed two days more would have ended his life. 
Unhappily, the British captain did not think it consis- 
tent with prudence to take the poor Pelew islander on 
board, though the cthers, who had got greatly attached 
to him, prayed earnestly for his reception. The Ame- 
ricans were taken away, and in due time got on : 
another vessel, which conveyed them to their own land 
in safety. 

It gives us pleasure to add that the Pelew islander 
was released after all. The American sloop of war 
Vincennes released him from North’s Island, in the 
course of the year 1835, and took him safely back to 
his own country. The sloop also brought home the 
men who were left as hostages at the Pelew Isles. It 
is said that the captain of the Vincennes, whether by 
orders or otherwise, made a difficulty of paying the 
full promised ransom to the Pelew natives, a proceeding 
equally impolitic and ungenerous. The impression that 
the promises made by the distressed mariners of civi- 
lised nations will be scrupulously fulfilled, either in the 
way of reward or punishment, affords the only security 
for good treatment, at the hands of such savages, under 
the like circumstances. Generous conduct, above all, 
should ever meet a reward above the stipulation rather 
than below it. The future should always be kept in 
view, as shipwrecks will occur, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, while navigation lasts. 
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TOILET OF A PAWNEE INDIAN DANDY. 
He his toilet, about eight ig the morning, b 
= and smoothing his whole person with fat, whic 
e rubbed afterwards perfectly dry, only leaving the skin 
sleek and glossy; he then painted his face vermilion, 
with a stripe of red also along the centre of the crown of 
the head ; he then ed to his “ coiffure,” which 
received great attention, although-the quantum of hair 
demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as his head 
was shaved close,except one tuft at the top, from which 
hung two plaited “ tresses.” (Why must I call them 
“ pigtails?”) He then filled his ears, whieh were bored 
in two or three places, with rings and wampum, and hung 
several strings of beads round his neck ; then, sometimes 
painting. stripes of vermilion and yellow upon his breast 
and shoulders, and placing armlets above his elbows and 
rings hg his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the nether 
man with a _ of mocassins, some scarlet cloth leggins 
fastened to his waist-belt, and bound round below the 
knee with garters of beads four inches broad, Being so 
far prepared, he drew out his mirror, fitted into a small 
wooden‘frame (which he always, whether hunting or at 
home, carried about his person ), and commenced a course 
of self-examination, such as the severest disciple of Watts, 
Mason, or any other religious moralist, never oes 
Nay more, if I were not afraid of offending the softer sex 
by venturing to bring man into comparison with them in 
an occupation which is considered so peculiarly their 
own, 1 would assert that no female creation of the poets, 
from the time that Eve first saw “ that smooth watery 
image,” till the polished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever 
studied her own reflected self with more perseverance or 
satisfaction than this Pawnee youth. I have repeatedly 
seen him sit, for above an hour at a time, examining his 
face in every possible position and expression; now 
frowning like Homer's Jove before a thunder-storm, now 
like the same god, described by Milton, “ ee with 
superior love ;” riow slightly varying the streaks of paint 
upon his cheeks and forehead, and then pushing or pull- 
ing “ each particular hair” of his eyebrows into its most 
becoming place! Could the youth have seen man | 
in that mirror half so dangerous as the features whic 
the glassy wave gave back to the gaze of theyfond Nar- 
cissus, I might have feared for his life or reason ; but, 
fortunately for these, they had only to contend with a 
low receding forehead, a nose somewhat simious, a pair 
of small sharp eyes, with high cheek-bones, and a broad 
mouth, well furnished with a set of teeth, which had at 
least the merit of demolishing speedily every thing, 
animal or vegetable, that came within their range. 
His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of the 
women or children led his buffalo-horse before the tent ; 
and he proceeded to deck his steed, by painting his fore- 
head, neck, and shoulders, with stripes of vermilion, and 
sometimes twisted a few feathers into his tail. He then 
put into his mouth an old-fashioned bridle, bought or 
stolen from the Spaniards, from the bit of which hung 
six or eight steel chains, about nine inches long 5 while 
some small bells, attached to the reins, contributed to 
render the movements of the steed as musical as those of 
the lovely Sonnante, in the incomparable tales of Comte 
Hamilton. 
All things being now ready for the promenade, he threw 
a scarlet mantle over his shoulders ; thrust his mirror in 
below his belt ; took in one hand a e fan,, of wild 
goose or turkey feathers, to shield his fair and delicate 
complexion from the sun; while a whip hung from his 
wrist, having the handle studded with brass nails. Thus 
accoutred, he mounted his jingling palfrey, and ambled 
through the encampment, envied by all the youths less 
gay in attire, attracting the gaze of the unfortunate 
drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admired 
supremely by himself !— Travels in North America, by the 
Hon, C. A. Murray. 1839. 


NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
We were favoured the other day with a sight of a 
beautiful antediluvian specimen of the fir tribe, just dug 
from the Stevenson freestone quarry, on the estate of 
Mr Warner of Ardeer. The trunk, stems, and leaves, are 
as perfectly formed and portrayed in this piece of solid 
rock as those now growing in the neighbourhood of the 
quarry. This geological curiosity, along with a cluster 
of nuts, five in number, which composed part of the 
stone, was thirty feet from the surface, being twenty feet 
below the present level of the sea. The nuts and 
leaves, stem and trunk of the fir, are of a dark brown 
colour, while the surrounding body of the stone is a 
bluish white, which gives these fragments the appearance 
of the finest fresco painting. Many interesting curiosities 
of the like description have been found during the work- 
ing of this extensive quarry. The antiquarian geologist 
would certainly be highly gratified by repeated visits to 
this excavation.— Ayr paper. 


The present number of the Journal completes the eighth 
volume of the work, for which a title-page and copious index are 
prepared, and may be had on application to the Publishers or 
their Agents, at the usual price of anumber. Any odd or past 
numbers of the Journal can also be had for the purpose of com- 


pleting sets. 
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